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CAIUS MARIUS. 


Carus Martius, the famous old Roman, was 
the son of poor parents, who supported them- 
selves by hard labor. 

He made his first campaign against the Cel- 
tiberians, a people of Old Castile, when Scipio 
Africanus was besieging Numantia. His tem- 
’ perance and courage attracted the attention of 
his general, who invited him to his table, and 
treated him with a good deal of distinction. 
One evening, when the conversation turned 
upon illustrious men, one of the company said, 
“Where will the Romans find such another 
general, when Scipio is gone?’’ Scipio put his 
hand upon the shoulder of Marius, who sat next 
him, and replied, ‘‘ Here, perhaps.” 

This remark fired the young man’s imagi- 
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CAIUS MARIUS. 
nation, and ,tousptt, his “depbition. * Fem that 
time he devoted himself to public affairs. Being 
chosen tribune, he proposed a law to regulate 
voting, which tended to lessen the influence of 
the patricians, as the highest class of Roman 
citizens were called. ‘Two men of high rank 
endeavored to oppose the passage of the law, 
and the new tribune boldly ordered them to be 
taken into custody. From this circumstance, 
it was supposed that he was a man of inflexible 
firmness, and one who was resolved to please 
the populace ; but soon after, when the people 
wished to have a law passed concerning the 
distribution of corn, which he deemed unjust, 
he voted with the patricians against the lower 
class : thus shewing his desire to do right with- 
out regard to any party. 

His extreme eagerness for office injured him 
in the opinion of many; but his courage, his 
industry, and his temperance, made men willing 
to overlook his faults. By these virtues he 
gained great influence, so that he was thought 
worthy of an intermarriage with one of the illus- 
trious family of Cesar. 

In the famous war against Jugurtha, Marius 
was a lieutenant under the command of Metel- 
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lus. He distinguished himself by extraordinary 
bravery and fortitude, and completely gained 
the hearts of the soldiers by sharing the meanest 
of their food, and the severest of their labors. 

But ambition, which is so apt to corrupt the 
hearts of men, excited the worst passions in 
Marius. He hated every one who wished to 
share his glory ; and he spared no art or intrigue 
to lower the reputation of his rivals. 

He never could forgive Sylla, because the 
fortune of war happened to throw Jugurtha into 
his hands, and because he caused a seal to be 
made, on which this event was commemorated. 
Marius wished to have the credit of all great 
actions to himself; and the moment he indulged 
this ignoble feeling, he ceased to be a truly 
great man. 

‘The exploit by which Marius obtained the 
greatest fame, was his defeat of the Teutones 
and the Cimbri, who came to invade Italy. 
These fierce barbarians came from the neigh- 
borhood of the North Sea. They were so nu- 
merous, and so impetuous, that nothing could 
stand before them. Wherever they went, they 
killed the inhabitants and loaded themselves 
with plunder. They marched into: Italy witii 
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three hundred thousand well-armed warriors, 
accompanied by a still greater number of wo- 
men and children. The train was so immense, 
that it took them six day to pass by the Roman 
camp. 

Marius carefully watched for a suitable op- 
portunity, and for advantageous ground; and 
when these presented themselves, he attacked 
the barbarian horde with so much bravery and 
skill, that more than a hundred thousand were 
killed, or taken prisoners. So great was the 
slaughter, that the inhabitants of that country 
walled in their land with the bones. 

The best share of the rich spoils, taken during 
this campaign, were adjudged to Marius; and 
to complete his good luck, while he sacrificed 
to the gods in the midst of his army, who stood 
around ‘him all crowned with laurel, messengers 
arrived from Rome, and hailed him consul for 
the fifth time. 

If Marius had been a true republican, and 
preferred the good of Rome to his own interests, 
he might have been permanently great and 
happy. But, alas! he cared only for his own 
glory; and this selfishness brought great ca- 
lamities upon himself and his country. 
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Conscious that his own talents were merely 
military, he was jealous of every man who was 
better fitted for civil offices than himself. He 
resorted to all manner of mean, servile, and 
dishonest arts, to secure the votes of the people. 
When accused of seeking popularity by means 
contrary to law, he boldly replied, “‘ The law 
speaks too softly to be heard amid the clashing 
of arms;’’ by which he meant to imply that he 
was too powerful to obey the laws. 

None of the Romans excited the jealousy 
and dislike of this ambitious man, so much as 
Sylla; for in the capitol were erected certain 
golden statues, which represented Bocchus, king 
of Numidia, delivering Jugurtha into the hands 
of Sylla. Marius was so provoked at this at- 
tempt to share in his military renown, that he 
tried to destroy the monument by force. From 
this hostility, a dreadful civil war arose; in 
which Sylla gained the victory, and Marius was 
obliged to flee for his life. 

In his misfortunes his companions abandoned 
him; but one of his friends procured a ship, 
and sent him safely away. A tempest drove 
this vessel to Circeeum, where the crew wan- 
dered up and down on the sea-shore, without 
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provisions, and almost without hope. In the 
midst of this distress, some poor herdsmen told 
them that they had seen a number of horsemen 
riding about in search of Marius. 

The wretched man entreated his companions 
not to desert him; and to encourage them, he 
told them that he should certainly have a return 
of good luck, because the soothsayers had sol- 
emnly predicted that he would be seven times a 
consul. 

The next day they espied two vessels sailing 
near the shore, just at the moment they were 
pursued by a troop of horse. They plunged 
into the sea with all speed, and swam toward 
the ships. Marius, being very heavy and un- 
wieldy, was kept up by the assistance of two 
servants. ‘The horsemen, seeing the fugitive 
lifted on board, called aloud to the crew to put 
ashore immediately, or throw Marius into the 
sea. The sailors, after some hesitation, refused 
to comply with these orders; and the soldiers 
rode off in a great rage. But the master of the 
vessel, being fearful of the consequences, soon 
after cast anchor, and persuaded Marius to go on 
shore and refresh himself, while they waited for a 
better wind. The moment they saw him seated 
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on the grass, they sailed away and left him. 
For a little while the deserted exile sat in silent 
despair ; but having recovered himself a little, 
he scrambled through the bogs and ditches, 
until he came to the hut of a poor man, who 
worked in the neighboring fens. He immedi- 
ately fell at the man’s feet, and begged a shelter ; 
promising, if he escaped his present danger, to 
reward him far beyond his hopes. The cottager, 
moved by his distress, hid him in a hollow 
place by the river, and covered him with reeds. 
A party of soldiers soon came in pursuit of the 
fugitive, and loudly threatened the old man for 
having concealed an enemy of the Romans. 
Marius, hearing this, left the hole, and plunged 
into a bog. The soldiers soon dragged him 
out, covered with mud, and delivered him to the 
magistrate. He was condemned to death; but 
such was the terror inspired by his name, that 
no citizen would undertake the office. A for- 
eign dragoon, being ordered to despatch him, 
went sword in hand into the gloomy chamber 
where he was imprisoned ; but when he heard 
his victim say, in a solemn voice, “‘ Darest thou 
kill Marius?” he was intimidated and would 
not strike. 
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The people were so much affected by this 
circumstance, that they began to reproach them- 
selves, and to ask one another whether it would 
not be a great disgrace for them to put to death 
the conqueror of Italy. Actuated by these 
feelings, they put him on board a vessel, in 
which he sailed for Africa; but as soon as he 
set foot on shore, the governor ordered him to 
depart immediately, or he would proceed against 
him according to the decree of the Roman 
senate. When the officer asked him what 
message he should carry back to the governor, 
** Tell him,” said the unhappy wanderer, “ that 
thou hast seen the exiled Marius sitting upon 
the ruins of Carthage.” 

Marius again escaped into a vessel when the 
troops were in full pursuit of him. At that time 
Sylla was engaged in Beeotia, and a civil war 
had broken out between the consuls Octavius 
and Cinna. Marius no sooner heard the tidings, 
than he resolved to return to Rome, and try his 
fortune. He landed in Tuscany, and _ pro- 
claimed liberty to all the slaves who would flock 
to his standard. Having collected about a 
thousand men, he offered to fight for Cinna, and 
his services were gladly accepted. He knew 
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that Octavius was a good and just man, but he 
espoused the cause of his rival because he was 
Sylla’s enemy. 

Marius was then seventy years old. He wore 
a mean garment, and let his hair grow, as it had 
done ever since the day of his exile; but though 
he walked with an infirm pace, in order to 
excite compassion, his countenance showed 
that he was as fierce and vindictive as ever. 

Marius and his confederate proved victorious. 
The senate prayed that the lives of the citizens 
might be spared. Cinna returned an obliging 
answer ; but Marius remained silent, with a 
gloomy and savage look. He declined entering 
the gates of the city; saying, with affected hu- 
mility, that he was a banished man — and if his 
country wanted his services, she must repeal 
the law by which he was exiled. He did not, 
however, wait for the formality of a repeal, but 
entered Rome with his band of slaves. If 
Marius made use of the least word or sign, 
or if he did not return the salutation of any 
citizen who bowed to him, the slaves instantly 
murdered the man thus marked out for destruc- 
tion.. Every road and every town was full of 
assassins, hunting down his unfortunate victims. 
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Yet the people, governed by fear, appointed 
him consul the seventh time. 

While he was indulging himself in the most 
tyrannical exercise of his power, news arrived 
that Sylla was returning with his army from for- 
eign wars, and would soon be at the gates of 
Rome. These tidings filled Marius with agita- 
tion and alarm. He knew the people had every 
reason to hate him; and he feared lest they 
should join with his powerful eneniy to destroy 
him. His restless mind found no peace by day, 
and no repose at night. He drank great quan- 
tities of wine to drown his unhappiness; and 
this brought on a fever, of which he soon died. 

All Rome rejoiced when the tyrant was no 
more. ‘Thus perished a man of great powers, 
who had seven times filled the highest office in 
his country, gained splendid victories, and 
amassed a princely fortune! He might have 
been a blessing to Rome, and an example for 
the world, if he had not been willing to sacri- 
fice principles of justice to his own selfish in- 
terests and revengeful passions. 
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ELLA. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

“Ts your trunk packed, Ella?” 

‘* Yes, mamma, — all to putting in my little 
box of treasures.” 

** Your treasures !'— What can they be?” 

Ella sat down in her mother’s lap, and open- 
ing a painted wooden box, said, ‘In the first 
place, there are your’s and father’s profile — 
there is the guard-chain Sarah made for me — 
there are the garters Kate knit—there is the 
hair ring Anne made — and there is the laven- 
dar Mary gave me off her own little bed. This 
little stone Willie picked up when he saw all 
the rest giving me something; ‘ Here, sissy, is 
my teepsake,’ said he: dear Willie! though it 
be but a common pebble, it will be a precious 
stone tome. ‘This little mite of a fan, mamma, 
you remember ?—I made it the week before 
James died, out of the wing of the last bird he 
ever shot.” 

** Yes, I remember,’ 
with a sigh. ' 

“* And there is a lock of the baby’s hair,” con- 
tinued Ella; ‘‘ forgive me, mother, for stealing 
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it ; it was almost hidden by her cap-lace. You 
will not miss it, and it will be such a comfort to 

“You are welcome to it, my dear child ; it is 
but a small return for all your patient care of 
Bessie.” 

‘Qh, mamma, Bessie more than pays me 
every day. She knows my voice —she smiles 
whenever I play to her, and yesterday she cried 
for me.” 

“Tam afraid [ shall cry for you too, when 
you are gone, Ella. I am glad to see your little 
Bible among your treasures: but what are all 
these paper marks in it?” 

“Those I put in to mark the places where 
you have marked the verses with your pencil, 
so that.I may turn to them at a minute’s warn- 
ing.” 

Ella’s mother had marked those passages that 
contain the plainest precepts— precepts that 
may be applied fo the lives of the highest and 
the humblest —that appear very simple, but 
that require such exertion, disinterestedness and 
self-sacrifice, that no life but that of our divine 
Master ever perfectly fulfilled them. 

“IT cannot tell you, my dear Ella,” said Mrs 
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Mayhew, “‘ how glad I am that you are aware 
that to this book you must come for counsel and 
consolation. You say you wish to be able to 
find particular passages at a minute’s warning ; 
you are right — you are going where you may 
often want a present help in time of trouble.” 

Ella was soon after this conversation trans- 
ferred to her new residence, unlike her home in 
all respects. Her father, Doctor Mayhew, was 
a physician, with a large family and very mode- 
rate income, with which he must support and 
educate a large family of children. Of course, 
frugality and industry, those prime virtues, 
were habitual with them. But their hum- 
ble fortune did not prevent the Mayhews 
from associating on an equal footing with the 
best society in their town and county. Perhaps 
there may be some of our young city ladies, who 
are not yet aware that there are families and 
individuals throughout the country, as intelligent 
and refined as those in our cities. 

Mrs Anderson, the cousin and friend of Ella’s 
mother, — who had invited Ella to pass a year 
with her, and had generously offered to support 
her during that time, and furnish her the best in- 
struction in New York, — was a fashionable lady 
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of large fortune, with two grown up daughters, 


and half a dozen growing up boys and girls. 


She announced the expected arrival of Ella 
to her children. They were at breakfast. 

‘‘ Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Anderson, ‘I 
forgot you had such a cousin as Mrs Mayhew. 
I make it a rule, as Colonel Crane says, to for- 
get all relations beyond the degree of brother 
and sister; indeed, the Colonel says, upon his 
honor, he does not know how many brothers 
and sisters he has.” 

“TI am glad he is not my brother,” said one 
of the younger children. 

“What sort of a person is this Miss Ella 
Mayhew?” asked Miss Julia Anderson. 

‘“‘A North American savage, as Colonel 
Crane says, you may be sure,” replied her elder 
sister. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Anderson,”’ said her mo- 
ther, who found she must be the champion, as 
well as the patroness of her young friend — 
‘“‘ Ella Mayhew is a clever, quiet little girl, not 
quite thirteen, who will in no way interfere with 
you.% She is going to school, and will get her 
lessons in the nursery.” 

“Poor Ella Mayhew!” thought James An- 
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derson, a good-natured boy, who had often af- 
tempted getting his lessons in the nursery. 

‘But why,” pursued Miss Anderson, ‘‘ does 
she not stay at home and go to school? I thought 
New England was one great school, and all 
the men and women there school-masters, and 
school-mistresses.”’ 

‘She is coming here to acquire some accom- 
plishments she cannot get in the country.” 

“Absurd, mamma! What does a country 
doctor’s daughter want of accomplishments ?” 

‘‘She wants the means of assisting her pa- 
rents in the education of their family, which she 
can get by qualifying herself to teach the ex- 
pensive branches, called accomplishments.” 

“Oh! then she is to be a regular school- 
ma’am apprentice, is she? —I request, child- 
ren,” the young lady added, turning to the 
youngest persons at table, “‘ that you don’t call 
this Miss Ella cousin. Shell be sure to begin 
with cousining you ; for that is country fashion ; 
—and, mamma, I hope you mean Ella shall 
eat in the nursery —it is always disagreeable 
having these equivocal characters at the table.” 

“IT shall do no such thing, Mary. I have 
not asked Ella here to mortify, or degrade her.” 
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Miss Anderson would have replied, but they 
were interrupted by a ring at the door, a bustle 
in the entry — the door of the breakfast room 
was opened, and Ella appeared. Nothing can 
be much more appalling than the transfer from 
a retired, simple country home to a magnificent 
town-house — from familiar objects and loving 
looks, to strangeness, indifference, coldness — 
it may be, scorn. 

Mrs Anderson received Ella kindly. Her 
elder daughters merely bowed when she was 
presented tothem. Thechildren stared. James, 
and only James, advanced and greeted her cor- 
dially as ‘‘ Cousin Ella.” ‘The tone would have 
fallen like music on Ella’s heart, had she not 
followed the involuntary direction of James’s 
eye, as he pronounced her name, and seen a 
very significant and a very disagreeable twist of 
Miss Anderson’s mouth. After she had taken 
her breakfast, Ella was conducted by her aunt 
to the nursery, and told that a cot-bed should 
be placed there for her.—‘‘ You are used to 
children, Ella,” she said, ‘‘and I hope, there- 
fore, mine will not disturb you.” 

“Qh, no, ma’am,” said Ella, hardly knowing 
what she said ; for she perceived by the expres- 
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sive countenance of ‘“‘ Mammy,” the mistress of 
the nursery, that she was looked upon as a very 
unwelcome interloper in her premises. ‘The 
nursery looked dreary to her, and her thoughts 
were in her own little quiet room at home. 

Ella soon found that she was not only to sleep 
in the nursery, but to live there. For the first 
two days she took her work-box, or her book, 
and seated herself in the drawing-room, ima- 
gining that, like her mother’s social, cheerful 
parlor, it was the family resort. The first day 
her cousins were “not at home,’’ and they 
passed the morning, from ten to three, alone. 
The second morning, company was ushered in. 
The ladies received them, but took no notice of 
Ella, who sat by the window, plying her needle, 
and keeping her eye modestly fixed on her work. 
Once the ladies followed some particular friends 
into the entry. One lingered behind the rest, 
and Ella heard her ask in a tone, so Joud that it 
was evident she did not care whether she were 
heard or not, ‘‘ What, in the name of wonder, 
is that little sempstress perched up in your 
drawing-room for ?” 

Ella did not hear the reply ; but it was follow- 
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their own apartment. A servant soon after 
came in, and with agrin, asked “ if Miss would 
please to go and sit in the nursery?” adding, 
“Miss Julia bids me tell you, Miss, nobody 
comes in the drawing-room as is not called for.” 
Poor Ella, stung by the insult, and mortified 
that she had even involuntarily intruded, retired 
tothe nursery. But there, was no rest for her. 
Mammy was engaged in some deeply interesting 
chat with a visiter, and she said, rather pet- 
tishly, ‘‘ I wish you would not come in here just 
now, Miss.” 


“Where shall I go?” asked Ella with a 
tremulous voice. 

Mammy, who was really not an ill-natured 
woman, though she was fidgetty, and did not 
like to be interfered with, was struck with Ella’s 
gentleness and her faltering tone; and rising, 
she opened a door into a dressing-room. — 
“There,” said she, ‘‘ Miss Ella, is a nice, quiet 
place, that you may have almost any time to 
yourself.”’ 

“Qh, thank you—thank you,” said Ella; 
and as soon as she was alone, she sat down, and 
overcome with homesickness, and a sense of 
loneliness, she wept bitterly for a few moments. 
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Then suddenly wiping away her tears, she took 
her little Bible from its hiding-place in her bas- 
ket, and opened it at one of her mother’s marks. 
Her eyes fell on these words: ‘‘In whatsoever 
state you are, learn therewith to be content.” — 
**The very words for me,” thought she — and 
she kissed them, and kissed the delicate trace 
of her mother’s pencil beside them. ‘‘ It will be 
pretty hard work to be contented in this house,”’ 
thought Ella; “ but I can try. — Mamma has 
often told me one of the surest ways of driving 
away disagreeable thoughts was to keep busy, 
and to be doing for others, and not for yourself.” 
So opening the door into the nursery, she said, 
** 1 don’t mean to interrupt you, Mrs Hardy, but 
I heard you say you had two aprons to finish 
for the little girls today. If you will give me 
one of them, I will do it for you.” 

“That ’s real thoughtful, Miss Ella,” replied 
Mammy, bustling about to get the work. ‘ Do, 
Josephine, be still! Sam, put down that whip! 
Oh dear, I wish [I ever could have a quiet 
minute ! ” 

“Let the children come in with me,” said 
Ella ; ‘‘ I can tell them a story while I am sewing. 
I often do so to our children at home.’”’ The 
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children were immediately tranquillized and 
happy. Mammy enjoyed her comfortable hour’s 
talk with her friend; and Ella was happiest 
of all; for the light she shed upon others 
was reflected upon herself. Some young per- 
sons in Ella’s condition would have shed thou- 
sands of tears, and would have written home 
letters filled with grievances. 

Instead of this, Ella concluded a letter, that 
night, to her mother, which she had chiefly filled 
with an account of her journey, thus : ‘ Aunt re- 
ceived me very kindly. They were at breakfast 
when [ arrived; and as aunt did not expect me 
till the next day, they all appeared surprised. 
James shook hands with me, as if we had been 
old friends ; he has just sent me up a delightful 
new book; is not this very kind of him? the 
children already begin to love me. I thought 
Mrs Hardy, aunt’s nurse, rather a hard-favored 
cross concern at first ; but she takes pains to 
make me as comfortable as possible. This is 
very important to me, as I sleep in the nursery. 
She has just emptied one of her drawers for my 
accommodation. I shall, as you charged me, 
dear mamma, do my best to give her, and all the 
family, as little trouble as possible.” 
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Our readers will perceive there were no false 
statements in Ella’s letter; only a suppres- 
sion of whatever might give her mother pain, 
and a careful communication of every circum- 
stance that could give her pleasure. If my 
young readers should be pleased with Ella’s 
disinterestedness, we hope that, in similar cir- 
cumstances, they will imitate her. 

The little dressing-room, which Mrs Hardy 
had given Ella leave to occupy, communicated 
with the nursery by a door, the upper part of 
which, being glazed, lighted the small apart- 
ment. 

Ella, on the morning after her expulsion from 
the drawing-room, was seated in her quiet asylum, 
when she heard her aunt and her daughter 
Caroline enter the nursery. There was a pane 
of the window broken. This compelled Ella to 
hear whatever was said. 

‘* Mamma,” asked Caroline, who was a year 
older than Ella, ‘*‘ what school is Ella to attend ?”’ 

** Madame C.’s, of course.” 

“Oh, mamma, you do not mean so,”- ex- 
claimed Caroline. 

** And oh, mamma, do let her go with us!” 
exclaimed the two younger girls in a breath. 
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“* Why not mean so, Miss Caroline ?” 

“‘ Because it would be so ridiculous to send 
her to such a school as Madame C.’s.” 

** And why?” 

“* Because it would.” 

** Admirable reason ; have you no better?” 

Caroline pouted and looked sulky ; and then 
muttered something of having heard her mother 
say a hundred times that she liked Madame C.’s 
school, because there were none but genteel 
children there. 

Truth compels us to pause for a moment to 
confess (and we are sorry for it,) that Mrs 
Anderson had the weakness of anxiously desiring 
to see her elder daughter distinguished in fash- 
ionable society ; and of keeping the younger ones 
within the magic circle of what are called the 
genteel. And when her children often heard 
her say, ‘‘ What a mized party Mrs had!” 
— “ Why should you call on Miss , or Miss 
, nobody visits them,” — or ‘‘ Children, do 
not ask those girls here; their parents are not 
in good society.” When they heard her, make 
those restrictions, instead of saying, ‘* Miss 
is a well-bred, charming girl; I wish you 
would make her acquaintance” — or, “ if those 
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children are, as you say, very intelligent and 
well behaved, I should like you to ask them 
here,’ — is it strange they should early get false 
ideas? and that these ideas should become prin- 
ciples of action ? 

I return to the conversation which poor Ella, 
much to her discomfort, was obliged to hear. 

** Certainly you have heard me say so, Caro- 
line; but there is no reason why Ella should not 
be genteel. As your cousin and friend, she 
will be on an equal footing with the other girls.” 

““That’s the worst of it; if I could just 
say Ella was a country girl, that you had taken 
up out of charity, I should not mind it; but I 
am sure it will come out she is my cousin; and 
then the girls will laugh at me.” 

“TJ cannot help that; it is very important that 
Ella should have the best instruction. I have 
engaged a place for her at Madame C.’s; so 
you must make the best of it.” 

Caroline actually burst into tears. At this 
moment Ella moved towards the door of the 
dressigg-room. Her cheeks were flushed with 
pride and indignation. ‘‘I will ask to be sent 
home,” she thought; ‘I will not stay here, 
to endure such mortifications!” She paused 
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— the thought of her parents, and of their dis- 
appointment if she should lose the opportunity 
of improvement from which they had expected 
so much, arrested her. Then her heart 
yearned for her home, where she loved and 
was beloved. She thought of the humilia- 
tion she had endured, in one way and another, 
ever since she crossed Mrs Anderson’s thresh- 
old ; and her hand was again on the door. ‘ But 
Mrs Anderson has been very kind to me; to 
her, at least, I should be grateful ;” and once 
more she slipped into her seat, and taking up 
her Bible, opened to the words, ‘‘ Be patient in 
tribulation.” ‘There was her mother’s mark 
against the passage; and it seemed to Ella that 
her mother had pointed her to the words. A 
tear fell on them. She wiped it off, and meekly 
raising her eyes to heaven, her heart replied, 
*‘ T will try to be patient.” 

Perhaps some of my readers will think that 
Ella gave too big a name to her little trials. 
They were the severest she had ever felt. A hill 
appears as high to a child, as the Alps to aman. 

The next morning came, and Ella was to 
enter the school. 


**T never can walk up Broadway beside that 
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plaid cloak and dowdy hood,” said Caroline 
Anderson to. her sister. 

‘‘Never mind, Cary,” said her sister; ‘it’s 
useless speaking to mamma about it ; for do you 
know she says she wishes she could persuade 
you to wear anything so suitable for the purpose, 
as Ella’s school rigging. C'est un horreur ! 
I pity you, my child, but you can easily cut her, 
as soon as you get into the street.” 

“After today, I can and will; but now she 
does not know the way to Madame C.’s.” 

“Oh, trust to her finding it. She’s ‘ an ex- 
ceeding clever little person,’ as Col. Crane says.” 

Caroline left her sister and joined Ella, whose 
sweet and somewhat sad countenance awakened 
her better feelings. ‘‘ It would be cruel to leave 
her to go alone,” thought Caroline. 

Few girls of thirteen, (we hope none) have 
their hearts so hardened by worldliness that 
they can be cruel. Caroline roused her courage 
to what seemed to her a pitch of great gener- 
osity; and resolved that for this morning, at 
least, she would not flinch from the “ plaid cloak 
and dowdy hood ;” so she and Ella proceeded 
side by side up Broadway. Caroline found 
Ella very agreeable, and in the feeling that she 
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had a delightful companion, had actually for- 
gotten the cloak and hood, when she saw 
approaching her, though still at some distance, 
the very Col. Crane so often quoted by her 
sister, Now this Col. Crane belonged to a 
species, unknown, we trust, to our simple young 
readers. He was a travelled gentleman ; and it 
would seem had gone about the world for no 
better purpose than to bring the coxcombries of 
other countries into his own. He declared that 
“existence without silver forks would be a 
burden to him ;” and that ‘‘ to eat an egg out of 
a glass instead of the shell was ‘decidedly 
sauvage.” And there were certain young 
ladies who listened to these sage aphorisms of 
the Coijonel, and regulated their conduct by 
them. * Caroline so often heard him quoted by 
her sisters, that, without knowing why exactly, 
he was the last person in the world whose eye 
she would have chosen to have encountered, 
while she was in company with the plaid cloak 
and hood. Therefore the moment she saw him, 
she muttered something of an errand for her 
sister ; and turning into a cross street, she dis- 


_ appeared, leaving poor Ella at an utter loss 


whether to proceed, or turn back. The con- 
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versation she had overheard recurred to her ; 
and she very naturally concluded that Caroline 
had left her to avoid introducing her into the 
school. Ella felt the unkindness keenly ; but 
she remembered that she had resolved to be 
patient. “I will not return,” she thought ; “it 
will only be °giving Mrs Anderson trouble, and 
making her angry with Caroline; everybody 
must know where Madame C.’s school is; and I 
can find out by inquiring. It will, to be sure, 
be forlorn enough going alone the first day ;:but 
then it will soon be over ; and there will not be 
another first day.’’ Certainly everybody in the 
city of New York did not know where even 
Madame C.’s celebrated school was; but fortu- 
nately Ella went into a French shop to inquire, 
and was very politely directed by a young woman, 
who was in the habit of serving Madame C. 
She found the house without further trouble ; 
entered it, and hung up the offending cloak and 
hood in an ante-room filled with the young ladies’ 
outer garments. What different feelings from 
Caroline’s were called forth in her bosom by 
the sight of that hood! It was the last article 
her mother had made for her; and as she hung 
it on the nail, it seemed to speak to her of her 
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mother, and of the dear familiar things at home. 
She was alone in the room, and she kissed it, 
brushed away a tear, and proceeded, with all 
the courage she could muster, to the school-room 
door. She opened it; and it must be confessed, 
that for one short moment she was appalled by 
the sight of two very large apartments commu- 
nicating by open folding-doors, and filled with 
well dressed young ladies, arranged according 
to their ages and different pursuits. Some at a 
table with an Italian master; others at their 
desks with their drawing master; others who 
were awaiting their teachers, fixed their eyes on 
Ella. Madame C., a middle aged lady, with a 
countenance worn by care, but intelligent and 
benevolent, sat at the upper end of a long table ; 
and fértunately at this moment her eye meet- 
ing Ella’s, she beckoned to her. Ella, from 
being the eldest of her family, had been accus- 
tomed to act independently, much more than 
most young ladies of her age; and she now 
advanced and introduced herself with so much 
modesty and propriety, and communicated her 
parents’ wishes in relation to her studies with 
so much clearness, that Madame C. was quite 
charmed with her. Assigning Ella a desk, 
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and introducing her in the kindest manner to 
her teacher of music, she relieved her at once 
of half her uncomfortable feeling of strangeness. 
Of half, I say; for I believe to most girls the 
first day at school, is more or less a day of 
little miseries. 

The young ladies, who are established at the 
school, get together in coteries or téte-d-tétes, 
and discuss the parentage, residence, appear- 
ance, and dress of the new comer; casting the 
while sidelong, inquiring, it may be quizzical 
glances at her, of which her burning cheeks 
betray that she is painfully conscious. I have 
often seen, and I have felt what I describe ; and 
I have wondered that girls reared in civilized 
society, in well bred families, and girls with 
kind hearts, too, should receive a poor stranger 
cast among them, with almost as much inhu- 
manity, as if they were Cornwall wreckers. 

This purgatory, that every new scholar passes 
through, was made more painful to Ella by 
Caroline’s carefully keeping aloof from her. 
Besides Caroline’s false and foolish fear to ex- 
plain to her fashionable friends her relationship 
to a raw country girl, she felt secretly ashamed 
of having deserted Ella in the street. The only 
3* 
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certain relief in such a case, is to make what 
amends can be made for the fault ; but Caroline 
had not magnanimity for this ; and all the 
morning she kept close to her desk; avoided 
seeming to hear the remarks that were made 
about the stranger; and only now and then cast 
a stolen glance towards her. 

The hour of recreation arrived ; and the 
young ladies rushed from their tasks to the 
yard which was fitted up for calisthenic exer- 
cises. Some ran to the balancing boards; 
some jumped into the swings, and the air was 
filled with the loud laugh and the merry shout. 
All joined, I say, — but I should have said all but 
but poor Ella,—who sat alone in the porch, 
looking on, not ill-naturedly, but with a sad 
feeling of loneliness. At last one of the young 
ladies, if not more kind hearted, far more 
thoughtful than the rest, broke away from her 
companions, and with a sweet voice, that went 
to Ella’s heart, and which she never forgot, was 
begging her to join in their sports, when 
they were startied by a sudden noise and a 
piercing shriek. Caroline had fallen from a 
wooden horse, and striking a glass, that had 
carelessly been left standing on the ground, 
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received a deep cut on the cheek. She 
was stunned, and the blood gushed from the 
wound. The girls were terrified; no one 
knew what to do; no one but Ella; who was 
instantly at Caroline’s side, raised her head and 
carefully closing the gaping wound, bound her 
handkerchief tight around it, saying while doing 
it in a low calm tone, ‘‘ Caroline! Caroline! 
don’t be frightened, Caroline!” In a few mo- 
ments, Madame C. and a physician were on the 
ground. The physician, with Ella’s aid, car- 
ried Caroline in, and laid her on the sofa; and 
after examining the wound said it must be im- 
mediately sewed up to prevent an ugly scar. 
Caroline consented to the operation; for 
though she dreaded the Doctor’s needle, she 
dreaded an ugly scar more. Madame C. was 
nervous at the sight of blood ; and Ella, who had 
no inconvenient nerves, and who never seemed 
to remember herself when anything was to be 
done for another, held Caroline’s head, and gently 
encouraged and soothed her, while the Doctor 
was performing the operation. That done, “I 
will hurry home and tell your mother all about 


you,” said Ella; “and she will send the carriage 
for you.” 
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“Oh no — no, Ella! do not leave me — ask 
Madame to send a servant to tell mamma.” 

*T am afraid your mother will be very much 
alarmed, if we send a servant.” 

*‘ But she will soon know just how it is.” 
Ella still hesitated. ‘‘ Well, go yourself, Ella; 
but do come back in the carriage for me. — 
How she does think of everybody but herself,” 
thought Caroline, as Ella tying on her cloak 
and hood, hastened away. Quiet was deemed 
best for Caroline; and she was left alone for the 
hour that intervened before the coach arrived 
with Ella. It was a blessed hour to Caroline. 
Her heart was softened, and the incidents of 
the morning impressed a lesson there, that was 
never effaced. 

Notdiong after this she took up Ella’s little 
Bible, and opening to the passage (one of the 
marked passages) ‘“‘ Do good to those who de- 
spitefully use you,”’ she wrote with her pencil on 
the margin, “Illustrations of Scripture — Ella 
Mayhew’s first day at school.’’ She showed 
what she had written to Ella. It was the first 
time she had ever alluded to her own contempt- 
ible conduct on that first day ; for Caroline, like 
many others, had found it easier to repent a 
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fault than to say she repented it. Ella took up 
her India rubber and effaced what Caroline 
had written ; then affectionately kissing her, she 
said, ‘‘ All that I desire to remember of that 
first day, Cary, is, that it was the first day we 
began to love one another.” 


Now, my reader, whoever you may be, I fear 
you are thinking “there is nothing after all in 
this long story worth telling.” Certainly it con- 
tains no striking incidents; but it may serve to 
show you that our happiness depends chiefly on 
the state of our own hearts; and farther, that in 
most circumstances we may improve the virtue, 
and consequently the happiness, of those around 
us. Do you think you would have been happy in 
Ella’s condition? Would you not have thought, 
“JT cannot, and will not, and ought not, to bear 
the insults and slights of these proud, rich peo- 
ple! Or, if you had borne them, would you not 
have suffered many an hour of homesickness 
and tears?— Would you not,—sure of their 
sympathy and love,— have poured out your 
heart in some letter to your father or mother 1— 
Not so Ella. Her trials did not end with her 
first day at school; for she was surrounded by 
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the self-indulgent and selfish, but they became 
from week to week less and less. God had 
given her a very sweet temper, and a happy 
disposition. Her mind was enlightened and 
fortified by christian principles. She was the 
eldest of a large family at home; she was in the 
habit of exertion for others, and of sacrificing 
her own inclinations; so that it was easy for 
her to bear and forbear. But after all, what 
seemed to me to help Ella along in her difficult 
position, more than anything else, was a way she 
had of finding some good point in every one; 
and by always addressing herself to good feel- 
ings instead of bad, she was sure to bring the 
best into exercise. Evil she sometimes met, 
but she overcame evil with good. She lost no 
opportunity of doing kindness ; and this in so 
unostentatious and natural a way, that she did 
not seem herself to be aware she was doing a 
favor. Before she returned home, she was a 
favorite with every member of Mrs Anderson’s 
family. ‘‘I never thought,” said Miss Ander- 
son, ‘‘ that I should like Ella Mayhew so much ; 
but, as Col. Crane says, ‘she is a charming 
little person.’”” Miss Julia, who, as it may be 
remembered, requested that Ella would not sit 
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in the drawing-room — Miss Julia gave a musi- 
cal soiree in honor of Ella’s birthnight. — The 
boys said ‘‘ who will mend our gloves? — who 
will sew up our balls ?— who will fix our kites? 
— who can we always tease, and she never will 
be angry with us, when Ella isgone?” ‘“ An- 
gry!” exclaimed one of the children ; “ Ella is 
just like the angels; for mamma says they are 
never angry.” ‘‘Oh, Miss Ella, come back to us,” 
said Mammy ; “ the luckiest day that ever hap- 
pened to us was that which brought you among 
us!’? “Mamma,” said Caroline, ‘‘ do let me 
go home with Ella and pass the summer. If 
you will, I will try to be like her.”” —I venture, 
in conclusion, to borrow a sentence which con- 
tains the whole meaning of my story. “It is 
happy for us, when a being of noble sentiments, 
and beneficent life, enters our circle, becomes 
an object of interest to us, and by affectionate 
intercourse takes a strong hold on our hearts.” 


Answer to Riddle, page 256. 
The Heart. 


Answer to French Charade, page 275. 
Or-ange. 
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TO FRANCES. 


I WILL not wish thy coming year 
May pass unsullied by a tear ; = 
For well I know, in baby eyes, = 
Those pearly pleaders daily rise : 

I dare not hope that lip of rose 

May never curl in grief or scorn; 

For well I know this life has woes, 

Not e’en by babies to be borne ! 

Nor would I idly quell thy hopes, 

Nor sing with raven note to thee ; 

But Destiny her volume opes, 

And on the page thy name I see. 

It tells — thy dearest toy will break ! 

It tells — thy prettiest dress will tear! 

It tells, alas! that thou wilt take — 

A cold! —- and cry for mother’s care ! 
That oft thou ‘It sob thyself to sleep, —~ 
No lullaby be nigh to soothe ; 

And oft wilt wake to “ watch and weep,”’ 
At parting day, or coming tooth ;— 
That sometimes thou wilt vainly play 
Thy “ Pat-a-cake,” or “‘ Peep-a-boo” ! 
While “ Ma” and Anna turn away, 
Unheeding, from those eyes of blue ;— 
It darkly hints, thy tiny feet, 

That tottle proudly round the room, 
Some wrinkle in therug may meet, 

And many a tumble be thy doom! 

Yes ! these are ills that all must bear, 
And these are thine, devoted child! 

Yet, ’mid them, dearest, calmly wear 

A stoic spirit, high and mild! 


TO FRANCES. 


And should thy sister or thy brother 
Cry o’er thy fail, with mocking air, — 
“That ’s right! jump and take another!” 
Learn thou the martyr’s lesson there $ 
Be Life’s smoothest path has wrinkles too ; 
And Pride, that deigns no downward look, 
Too oft, and ah! too late, must rue 
The fall it knows not how to brook, 


And now, one simple prayer be mine, 


+ 
i 
a To breathe for thee, my pretty pet ! 
% That smiles, more oft than tears, may shine, 


Beneath my gift, — the silken net ! 
That all thy ways on earth may be 
Soft as that fireside rug to thee ! 

As meekly gliding, one by one, 

Pale, through the rosy clouds of even, 
The stars peep forth at set of sun, 
And smile with silver light in Heaven ; 
So may thy little pearly teeth, 

With soft and painless motion come, 
And, starlike, smile, reveal’d beneath 
Thy parted lips and rosy gum! 

As sweet in Persia’s garden floats 

The night-bird’s voice of music low, 
While, soothed to slumber by his notes, 
His loved rose bends her balmy brow ; — 
So may the voice most dear to thee, 
Beside thy bed at evening be ; 

So lightly, yielding to thy rest 

Like Persia’s rose, mayst thou be blest! 
And oh! may rapture swell the notes, 
When thine own spirit sings thee, love, 
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To thy last sleep! — then, warbling, floats, 
Like Persia’s heaven-taught bird, above ! 
And thus, although on earth thy years 

May pass not “ all undimm’d by tears,’’ 
Thou ’It wear that spirit, bright but wild, 
Amid their fleeting clouds, fair child ! 


FLORENCE. 
January 1, 1834. 


THE FANCY GLASS BLOWER. 


A uiTTLe girl of my acquaintance was very 
troublesome about her food. She always wanted 
the best pieces, and the richest cakes; was never 
contented with enough, but wished her plate 
piled full, and cared not how much she wasted. 
She would go without her dinner, when chickens 
were on the table, unless she could have the 
wings; and although the pie might not be large 
enough for all to have a second piece, she always 
resented it, if she had not this indulgence. Her 
parents had not this difficulty with the other 
children of their family ; and this, with other dis- 
similarities in the young folks, convinced them, 
that each child has naturally, different disposi- 
tions and powers of mind ; and that these may 
be developed and improved by education, but 
not created. It was a cold afternoon last 
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December, that Miss Ellen was sent by way of 
indulgence to see a skilful glass-blower. There 
was no fire in the unfurnished rooms; the man 
was thinly clad, and he was meagre and heavy- 
eyed. There he was alone, humming to himself 
a mournful tune of his country, and diligently 
pursuing his interesting employment. The glass 
was kept in a liquid state by a lamp, in which 
was burnt spirits of wine. Ellen saw him shape 
this material into beautiful flowers, birds, and 
animals. He would raise his eyes upon her for 
a moment, when she exclaimed with surprise at 
his dexterity and taste ; he turned a little wheel, 
and spun the glass into skeins, that looked like 
fair hair from the head of a woman. At last he 
stopped, packed up his materials, and took from 
below the table, at which he was at work, a dirty 
looking bag, from which he drew a dry crust of 
bread ; then Ellen first noticed, jumping from 
under the table, where he had been asleep, a 
monkey, who chattered and ran around his mas- 
ter, as if he too was hungry, and asked for his 
share of the crust. The glass-blower pat- 
ted the poor creature’s head, and Ellen saw a 
tear in his eye, when he said, apparently uncon- 
scious that she was present, ‘‘ Poor pug, you too 
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are hungry and cold, like your master ; he will 
share his crust with you, but there is no one to 
cherish or feed him.” He then broke the bread 
and gave the monkey half, and uncomplaining 
they made their frugal supper. Ellen returned 
home ; and after telling her protectress the story, 
her friend asked her what moral she drew from 
the scene, and what her reflections were. Ellen, 
perhaps, had suitable thoughts and good resolu- 
tions at this time ; for, from her manner of telling 
the story, she evidently was affected with it; but 
she did not know how to express herself; her 
patroness did not urge her, but observed to her 
how thankful she ought to be, who always had 
been provided with good and sufficient food ; 
and how it behoved us, never to be unmindful of 
the wants of others, but to cheerfully dispense to 
them part of our blessings, as the poor glass 
blower willingly gave half his crust to his hun- 
gry monkey. X. Y. Z. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 291. 


1. It is payment, (Pay meant.) 

_ 2. Because he ties queues, and puts toupetsinirons. [Q. Q. 
and two P. P.] 

3. Because she is wringing her hands. ( Ringing.) 


So: YER, 
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ECONOMY. 


‘“‘ Save those fragments, Laura; let nothing 
be lost which can be of use,” said Mrs Marsh 
to her daughter, as she was about to consign to 
the flames sundry odd bits and ends, of various 
colors and sizes, which she had thrown upon the 
carpet, during her morning’s employment of 
sewing. 

“What signifies a few little pieces of cloth, 
mother ?” 

*‘ These are not very little pieces, my dear,” 
said Mrs Marsh; drawing from Laura’s reluc- 
tant hand, several of respectable size, and 
holding them up to her view. ‘ And even if 
they were, so many, wasted every day, in every 
family, would signify a good deal to the paper 
manufacturers; and the worth of them in the 
course of a year, might possibly signify even to 
Miss Marsh.” 

‘“‘T am sure, mother, you cannot expect me to 
trouble my head about the paper-makers ; and 
all the scraps I could save in a year, would not 
be worth sixpence.” 

“I assure you, my daughter, I do expect you 
to trouble your head about whatever concerns 
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the interests and welfare of others, even though 
it should cost you as great an effort as the 
saving your paper-rags. How much the world 
is indebted to the manufacturers of paper, [ 
suppose both you and your young friend under- 
stand ;” (glancing at a young lady, who had sat 
silently listening to the conversation,) ‘‘ and even 
if their value were but one sixpence a year, that 
is too much to be wasted; but I know from 
long experience in house-keeping, that it is 
several. I recommend to you to save every 
scrap, that is good for nothing else, for the paper 
mills. Save even your basting threads to use 
again,” she continued, while she busied herself 
in collecting several long threads which were 
adhering to the before mentioned pieces, and 
like them destined to the flames; ‘‘ Save, in 
short, forone year the numberless little things 
you are in the daily habit of wasting; keep 
an exact account of all; and at the end of 
the year, put the amount into your charity 
purse ; I am confident you will find your power 
of doing good considerably increased by it.” 
“If I thought, mother, the sum saved would 
be at all worth while, I am sure I should be 
willing to take some pains for such a purpose.” 
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“Well, my dear, which do you doubt, my 
judgment, or my word, upon the subject ?” 

‘‘ Neither, dear mother,” answered Laura, 
coloring ; ‘‘I am sure you know best; and I 
know you never speak what you do not think. 
If you please, I will begin today, and ¢ry to 
follow your recommendation through the year.” 

Elizabeth Sutherland, their young visiter, 
had risen during this discussion, and stood, 
rather impatiently awaiting its conclusion. 

“We will go out to walk with Elizabeth, 
now,” said Mrs Marsh smiling; “if her pa- 
tience, which I am sure is exemplary, will hold 
out till we can fetch our hats and parasols.” 

*€ What a stingy woman Mrs Marsh is,” said 
Elizabeth Sutherland to her mother, when she 
came home. Mrs Sutherland gave no signs of 
acquiescence in this opinion; and the young - 
lady, after waiting what she thought a reasonable 
time, asked rather impatiently, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so, mother ?” 


“No,” answered Mrs Sutherland. 

“Then [ don’t know what stinginess is.” 

‘“‘T agree with you there, entirely,” answered 
the mother smiling. 

Elizabeth colored, even to her temples. “If 
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you knew what I know of Mrs Marsh, mother, 
I am almost sure you would think as I do about 
her.” 

** Nay, my daughter, she has been my best 
friend more years than you have lived in the 
world, All this time I have known her for a 
liberal and judicious economist ; and I cannot 
believe she is at once changed into so vile a 
character.” 

‘** Liberal economist, mother! is not that an 
odd phrase? I do not think liberality and 
economy can ever be joined together.” 

** No, my dear; because you have not right 
ideas of these virtues. You call economy stin- 
giness, and extravagance liberality, I suppose. 
The truth is, they are not at all allied to each 
other. Economy is careful not to waste, but 
does not grudge to use the bounties of Provi- 
dence ; to wse or waste is alike painful to stin- 
giness. Economy saves that she may open wide 
her hand to the sons and daughters of want ; 
stinginess saves that he may hoard. Economy 
is careful that the expenditure does not exceed 
the income, and that every shilling goes for 
something really wanted; stinginess grudges 
the most necessary expenses, and will almost 
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deny himself food and raiment, that he may 
lay up the money which should purchase it.”’ 

‘« And what is the difference between extrav- 
agance and liberality, mother ?”’ 

‘To answer your question in as short a 
manner as possible, I may say extravagance is 
the foolish throwing away of money for the 
gratification of every idle fancy ; and liberality 
is the judicious using it for the benefit of our- 
selves or others.” 

“If you please, mother, I will now tell you 
why I called Mrs Marsh stingy ; and I am sure, 
much as you like economy, you will think she 
carried it a little too far.’”’ When she had 
detailed the occurrences of the morning, she 
added — ‘* Now that seems a saving too small 
to be worth any one’s attention.” 

“That, my dear, is because you think of the 
‘little matters’ alone ; and rot as you should, in 
connexion with the very serious consequences, 
which flow from daily and hourly neglecting 
such ‘little matters.’ One cent a day seems 
very little indeed; but I should like to have you 
tell me how much it would amount to in a 
year.” 

Elizabeth, after a momentary pause answered, 
“ Three dollars, sixtyfive cents ; is it possible !” 
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‘Certainly, my dear. ‘ Little matters,’ you 
see, by continual accumulation, amount to great 
matters in time. Drops make the ocean; min- 
utes make the year.” 

“* Well, mother, I believe I must allow that my 
opinion of Mrs Marsh was too hastily formed.” 

“And not very decorously expressed — you 
will acknowledge that, too, my daughter, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Elizabeth, with a 
crimson cheek. ‘“ But still I cannot think Mrs 
Marsh was quite right; for when we went into 
the milliner’s shop, she declined purchasing a 
bonnet for Laura, which she really needs.” 

** Perhaps she wants it, but does not need it.” 

“‘ Indeed, mother, the milliner said she need- 
ed one; and Laura said so; and. I said so. 
‘Now I am sure you think that parents ought to 
supply the wants of their children, if they can.” 

** Certainly, my dear, the real wants, but not 
the fancied wants. If I rightly remember, 
Laura’s bonnet is quite fresh and clean.” 

** Yes, but that is because she is so careful of 
everything ; she has worn it a long time.” 

“That is no reason why she should not con- 
tinue to wear it, if it be unsoiled and unfaded.” 
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‘¢ But it is so unfashionable, mother.” 

‘‘ Unfashionable, what magic is in the sound! 
No matter how comfortable, or pretty, or be- 
coming anything is, let but that word be 
breathed over it, and it passes at once into 
oblivion! But this is not to the purpose. I 
think Mrs Marsh was quite right in judging for 
herself about what she could afford, or what was 
proper for her to purchase, instead of suffering 
herself to be led by others. She best knows 
her own resources, and the demands likely to be 
made upon them.” 

‘I had one other circumstance to tell you, 
mother; but I suppose you will think Mrs 
Marsh right ; so it is not best to mention it.” 

‘‘ For that very reason, I think you had better 
tell it. It will grieve me to have any false im- 
pressions which*I can remove, remain upon 
your mind with regard to my friend ; and you, 
surely, can take no pleasure in continuing to 
think her in the wrong. Besides, as you are 
soon to have the sole management of your al- 
lowance, it may be an advantage to you to have 
Mrs Marsh’s system of economy more fully 
explained.” 

‘I see, mother, you think me very conceited, 
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to suppose I know better than Mrs Marsh, how 
she should spend her money.” 

* Well, my love, can I help it?” said Mrs 
Anderson with a smile. 

“I am afraid you cannot, mother. Indeed 
1 begin to think so myself. But I will tell you 
all about it; and just what I thought at the 
time ; and then you will shew me whether I am 
wrong, and Mrs Marshright. She had business 
at the goldsmith’s; I went in with them, for I 
always like to see the beautiful things there. — 
Laura looked wishfully at some pretty necklaces, 
that were only two dollars each.” 

“* Only two dollars,” said Mrs Sutherland. 
IT confess that does not seem to me a small 
sum to give for a useless article.” 

“That is just what Mrs Marsh called it, 
mother. When Laura asked for one, she said, 
‘We cannot afford t6 purchase “ useless arti- 
cles.”’ Do you really think it wrong to buy 
things merely because they are pretty ?” 

‘* Not for those who can afford it, my daugh- 
ter. When the claims of family and charity are 
answered, the rich have undoubtedly a right to 
appropriate what remains of an ample income, 
to the gratification of taste, and the encourage- | 
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ment of the arts. But Mrs Marsh is not rich. 
She has enough for the comforts of life — no- 
thing for its costly decorations. Yet limited as 
her income is, she contrives by her excellent 
management to command all that is really val- 
uable and useful; all that can actually add to 
the happiness of herself and family, You can 
perceive, my dear, that if there be only money 
enough to purchase necessary and useful things, 
and part of it go for superfluities, there must be 
a deficiency of the others. You would not 
much like to see your friend Laura with a new 
bonnet, and an old, untidy pair of shoes; or 
with a pretty necklace and a faded dress. It 
would shock Mrs Marsh’s taste, even more than 
yours. There is a beautiful fitness and pro- 
priety in her whole establishment, which shows 
her judgment and good sense. She has the 
true economy to proportion her expenses to her 
income, while she makes it produce to her fam- 
ily all the happiness it is capable of producing ; 
and she has the true wisdom to wish for those 
things only, which it is proper and right for her 
to have. If the occurrences and conversation 
of this morning prove a salutary lesson to you, 
if you will make Mrs Marsh your model in the 
5 
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management of your yearly allowance, I shall 
dare to hope that you will in time become as 
useful and estimable a woman.” 


Stockbridge. F. 


EFFECTS OF OIL ON WATER. 


Ir is generally known that oil will smooth the 
surface of the sea when it is turbulent ; but it is 
not so’ well known that it renders objects beneath 
the surface of the water more distinct. An in- 
telligent American traveller relates the following 
anecdote: ‘* A trinket of some value had been 
dropped, from the upper windows of our palace, 
into the Bosphorus, which at this place was ten 
or twelve feet deep. It was so small, that 
dragging for it would have been perfectly fruit- 
less; it was accordingly given up for lost, when 
one of the servants proposed to drop a little oil 
on the surface. ‘This was acceded to, though 
with faint hopes of success. ‘To our astonish- 
ment, the trinket immediately appeared in sight, 
and was eventually recovered.” 
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THE DYING BOY. 


TIenry Wituiams was a remarkably good 
boy — always obedient, gentle, and affectionate. 
His playfellows loved him dearly, because he 
never spoke unkind words, or tried to vex 
them. ' 

This good child was taken very ill. All win- 
ter he was wasting away — growing weaker 
and weaker every hour — but patient and smi- 
ling, even to the last moment. His mother 
hoped that the soft air, and.mild sunbeams of 
Spring would make the roses on his cheek grow 
red again. ‘The warm season returned ; and 
during a few of the bright days, Henry was able 
to walk in the garden, and watch the opening 
flowers. But soon his step grew more feeble, 
and his cheek more pale. He could no longer 
whistle to the birds, or stoop to gather the . 
flowers; and his mother knew that her gentle 
boy would soon die. 

One day, when she held him in her arms, he 
looked up in her face, and said, ‘‘ Mother, you 
often speak about death ; and always as if you 
thought I could not live. Mother, I do not 
want todie. I do not like to leave you, and 
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my sisters, and all my pretty things:” and as 
he said this, the tears came into his eyes. 

His mother smoothed back his hair and 
looked tenderly upon him, as she replied ; 
“‘ Henry, you dearly love to hear the birds sing 
— how happy the little creatures seem to be, 
jumping from bough to bough, and singing 
sweet songs to each other. But they do not 
stay among us, to endure the storms and pierc- 
ing cold of winter. They fly away to pleasant 
lands, where the air is mild, and the flowers are 
bright ; where they find brothers and sisters, 
parents, and friends; where they can chirp in 
the sunshine, without any fear that summer 
wil] have an end. When it is time for the little 
birds to go to these joyful countries, they are 
not sorry to go; for they know it will be well 
with them, when’ they arrive at that pleasant 
home, which God has provided for them. They 
do not wish to stay here, to endure the cold and 
the storms.” 

Henry smiled sweetly; for he understood 
what his mother said about the birds; and he 
knew that he too should go to a brighter and 
happier world. 

The next day, as his mother sat beside his bed, 
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he looked up expressively, and said, ‘‘ Dear mo- 
ther, I am not afraid to die ; any more than the 
little birds are afraid to go among the sunshine 
and the flowers.” 

Then his mother kissed him, and was glad in 
her heart. 

In a few weeks, Henry died. When they 
placed him in his coffin, there was a holy smile 
about his lips — as if his soul, before it went to 
live forever with the angels, had caught some 
glimpses of his bright and happy home in 
Heaven. 8 


TURKISH MAXIMS. 


All that you give, you will carry with you. 

Who gives to the poor, gives to God. 

Do good and throw it into the sea; if the 
fishes don’t know it, God will. 

He who fears God does not fear man. 

There are more invisible than visible things. 

The heart is a child—it believes what it 
wishes. 
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THE BLIND BABE. 


“ Moruer, l’ve seen a sweet, sad sight 5 
An orphan babe, and blind; 
And friends around its cradle stood, 
With soothing words and kind ; 
For not upon a mother’s breast, 
Was laid that little one to rest. 


* And on its blue-vein’d eyelids, stream’d 
The sun’s strong dazzling ray, 
But, like a marble cherub, still 
The babe in slumber lay: 
It seem’d as if some fairy spell, 
Upon its fair, still features fell. 


“ And when it woke, alas! how sad 
Th’ expression of its eye, 
Where looks of tenderest Jove, in vain, 
Songht in its glance reply. 
Mother, we know that God is kind, 
But happy can he make the blind ?”’ 


“ Daughter, bright thoughts we never dream’d, 
May cheer that infant’s gloom ; 
As evening hath its own fair flowers, 
Day never vieweth bloom. 
And God with finer chords, my dear, 
Will string that cunning harp — ils ear. 


‘Scarce heard by us the light winds play, 
Stirring the leaves and flowers ; 
Unmark’d, while we the index trace, 
‘The clock repeats the hours ;’ 
But not a sound we list to hear, 
Will noteless meet that blind babe’s ear. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


“« And love’s own tones will softer grow, 
And penetrate its soul, 
As music from an angel’s tongue, 
Along the darkness stole ; 
Till from deep fountains in the heart, 
Tears to its clouded eye shall start. 


“ But He who shut the light of day 
From that dear infant’s eye, 
Will shine on him with heavenly ray 
In worlds beyond the sky ; 
And clearly shall his spirit see 
The glory of the Deity. 
Boston. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. If Checks on the Bank could speak, what celebra- 
ted ancient name would they utter? 

2. Of what country must a seaman be, to be a three- 
fold sailor? 

3. Why is the letter P like a cruel empercr mention- 
ed in history ? 


ARISTONAUS, 
A STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
[Translated from the French. | 

Sopuronius having lost, by shipwreck and 
other disasters, the fortune which he inherited 
from his ancestors, lived in happy obscurity in 
the isle of Delos. There he sung the praises of 
Apollo to his golden lyre, and cultivated the 
Muses, who bestowed upon him the gift of po- 
etry. He loved to study into the secrets of na- 
ture —the course of the stars, the order of the 
elements, the structure of the universe, the vir- 
tue of plants, and the conformation of animals ; 
but especially he loved to study himself, and to 
observe how constantly happiness flows from 
goodness, even in the smallest things. ‘Thus 
by losing his wealth, Sophronius discovered true 
wisdom, and found the sources of real enjoy- 
ment. 

While he lived in this tranquil retreat, devot- 
ing his time to the practice of virtue, and the 
acquirement of knowledge, he one day perceived 
upon the sea-shore a venerable old man, who 
appeared to be a stranger in the island. 

The old man admired the neighboring sea, in 
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which this beautiful island had once floated ; * 
and his eye rested with delight on the little hills, 
which rose above the sands and the rocks, cloth- 
ed with the fresh verdure of spring. It seemed 
as if he could never grow weary of looking at 
the pure fountains and rapid rivulets that water- 
ed those pleasant fields. He went toward the 
sacred groves, which surrounded the temple of 
Apollo. The marble, white as drifted snow, 
formed a beautiful contrast with the glossy fo- 
liage, and the rich velvety turf, on which the 
north winds had never ventured to breathe. 


The stranger stood gazing on the scene in silent 
wonder. 


In the meantime, Sophronius was watching 
the old man with a good deal of curiosity. His 
face was wrinkled, but comely, like one who 
had passed through life in close companionship 
with virtue and health; his eyes were full of 
mild intelligence ; his figure was tall and majes- 
tic, though slightly bent. Sophronius approach- 
ed him, as he stood leaning on his ivory cane in 
silent meditation. 

**O stranger,” said he, ‘‘ what dost thou seek 


*It was a tradition among the ancients, that Delos rose 
suddenly from the sea. 
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in this island? If you wish to see the temple, 
I will conduct you; for I reverence the gods, 
and they teach us to be ever friendly to the 
stranger.” 

**T gratefully accept your kind offer,’ 
the old man; ‘if you please, I will follow you 
to the temple.”’ 

On their way, he told the story of his travels. 

‘IT am,” said he, ‘‘a native of Clazomene, a 
city situated in that part of Ionia which runs out 
into the sea, as if eager to meet the island of 
Chios, the fortunate birth-place of Homer. My 
name is Aristonius. My parents, though noble, 
were very poor, and charged with a numerous 
family. My father, not wishing to support me, 
sent me to one of his friends in eos, with or- 
ders to leave me exposed in a public place, that 
some charitable person, supposing me to be an 
orphan, might take charge of me. An old wo- 
man, named Erythea, took pity on me, and 
brought, me to her- home, where she nourished 
me with the milk of goats. But as she had 
hard work to obtain food for herself, she sold 
me, as soon as I was old enough to do any work ; 
and the man who bought me carried me into 
Lycia. Here I was fortunate enough to be pur- 
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chased by a wise and good man, named Alenus, 
who treated me as if I were his own son. Per- 
ceiving that I was fond of knowledge, he gave 
me all possible opportunities for instruction. 
He procured masters to teach me music, gym- 
nastic exercises, and, above all, the art of heal- 
ing. In this last branch I had great success ; 
and, by the help of Apollo,* made some useful 
discoveries. 

** Alenus rejoiced in my success, and showed 
the sincerity of his friendship by giving me my 
freedom. He moreover paid my expenses to the 
court of Damocles, king of Lycaonia, who was 

at that time ill, and very desirous to recover. 

“ This monarch, having found relief from my 
prescriptions, offered me immense wealth if I 
would remain near him. I accordingly resided 
with him until his death, which occurred a few 
years after. 

‘‘ Being placed at liberty by this event, I ear- 
nestly desired to return to Lycia, where I had 
passed the days of my youth so pleasantly. My 
heart yearned to see Alenus once more — that 


*The ancients, being ignorant of the true God, wor- 
shipped such qualities, and manifestations of beneficence, 
as seemed to them most divine. 
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generous man, who had cherished me when I 
was a friendless boy, and who had been the 
means of all my good fortune. Alas! I found 
that my best friend was dead; and that he died 
in poverty, while I was revelling in wealth. I 
was told that he had borne all his misfortunes 
with cheerful calmness ; but to me it was a bitter 
thought, that I did not know of his distress, while 
it was in my power to assist him. I made the 
most earnest inquiries concerning the fate of his 
children. I erected a monument to his memory, 
and the flowers with which I covered it were wa- 
tered by my tears. 

** Having learned that the last of his children 
had been wrecked on the seas, and that all tra- 
ces of my benefactor’s family were now lost, I 
immediately bought the house in which he used 
to live, and the fertile fields by which it was sur- 
rounded. When [ looked round upon objects so 
dear to my memory, it seemed to me that I was 
still in the flower of my youth, and in the service 
of my good master. 

** Soon after I completed this purchase, I went 
to Clazomene to inquire concerning the fortunes 
of my family. My parents were dead; and I 
heard that my brothers did not agree with each 
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other. I appeared before them in a beggar’s 
dress, and showed them certain marks on my 
arm, made by my father, before he sent me away. 
They were very angry to find that another one 
had come to share in their little property ; and 
they furiously denied that I was their brother. 
To punish their selfishness, I told them I was 
very willing to be considered as a stranger; but 
since they refused me even the smallest share in 
my father’s goods, I wished to go before the judges 
and obtain a decree that they, in their turn, should 
never be heirs to any fortune I might acquire. 

‘“‘ They readily agreed to this; and the judges 
complied with my request. As soon as the sen- 
tence was passed, I showed them the treasures I 
had brought in my vessel; I informed them that 
I was the famous physician, Aristonius, who 
had amassed such great wealth at the court of 
Damocles; and that I was unmarried. 

** My brothers now bitterly regretted their un- 
kind treatment. With the hopes of obtaining. 
my fortune, they bestowed upon me all manner 
of attention and caresses. Their flattery did 
not deceive me for a moment; but I would not 
be governed by the selfish passions, which I had 
so much disliked in them. I therefore bought 
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such parts of my father’s small estate as had been 
sold, in consequence of their quarrels; I divided 
the inheritance among them; paid their debts ; 
gave them money to enter business advanta- 
geously ; persuaded them to settle their disputes 
amicably ; and acted the part of a father toward 
all their children. Old age, as you see, is com- 
ing upon me. It has whitened my hair, and 
wrinkled my forehead. ‘These things tell me 
that I have not long to remain on earth. _ Before 
] died, I wished once more to visit Lycia — that 
dear country, where I first learned to seek for 
wisdom, and found happiness. As I crossed the 
seas, I became acquainted with a merchant of 
these islands, who told me that Alenus had a 
grandson still living in Delos, who imitated all 
the virtues of his ancestor. I hastened hither, 
in hopes of discovering this last branch of my 
benefactor’s family. I shail die in peace, if I 
can but look upon the grandson of my earliest 
friend — my good old master. Hast thou lived 
long in Delos, young man? The gods bless thee, 
if thou canst give me tidings of him I seek! ” 

With a flood of tears, Sophronius threw him- 
self on the stranger’s neck, exclaiming, 

“OQ, my father, I am the grandson of Alenus. 
In my childhood I heard of a great physician, 
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who had been protected and educated at the 
house of my good old grandfather ; but my father 
died when I was young, and the story had pass- 
ed from my memory. I am alone in the world, 
and it rejoices my heart to find one who has such 
affection for my family. I have no wealth, nor 
do I want it. Wisdom, which teaches us to be 
content with little, stands in the place of all oth- 
er things, and supplies them all.” | 

As they finished these words, they arrived at 
the temple, where, according to the custom of 
those ancient times, they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and sang praises to him whe enlightened the 
world, regulated the seasons, and presided over 
the sciences. 

Aristonius passed the remainder of the day in 
recounting his adventures, to which the young 
man listened with the utmost respect and tender- 
ness. 

In a few days, they took passage in a vessel 
bound to Lycia. They arrived in safety, and 
walked along the borders of the river, toward the 
place where Aristonaus had passed the happiest 
days of his youth. All nature was smiling and 
serene. The river sparkled, as it flowed over 
the rocks and stones; the hills were covered with 
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fruit trees and vines; the sky was cloudless, and 
the birds piped joyfully. Presently they came 
within sight of a small, but beautifully-propor- 
tioned building. It was not adorned with gold, 
or silver, or marble, or ivory; but everything 
possessed the charm of tasteful simplicity. 

“This,” said Aristondus, “ was the dwelling 
of your grandfather.” The tears came to his 
eyes, as he pointed out the various well-remem- 
bered objects. ‘‘ There the good old man used 
to sit,’’ said he, ‘‘ and here was his favorite walk. 
Oh, how many times I have seen him pass and 
repass along the grove, poring over the pages of 
Homer and Simonides! ”’ 

When Sophronius had looked at the fields, the 
gardens, and groves, the old man took his hand 
affectionately, and said, “Son of Alenus, I re- 
joice to see you-in the home of your ancestors. 
Everything is your own. May you live as vir- 
tuously as your grandfather; and may your lat- 
ter days be more prosperous than his. Yet why 
should I wish it, since his were so happy?” 

The next day, he made a formal transfer of 
the estates, and solemnly declared his own heirs 
forever excluded from the possession of such 
portions of his wealth, as he chose to bestow on 
the descendant of his benefactor. Having fur- 
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nished the house with such convenient and 
beautiful articles, as he thought would be useful 
and pleasing to his young friend, he prepared to 
return to Clazomene. Sophronius, unwilling to 
part from him, followed him to the vessel, and 
bade him farewell with many tears. 

Every year, the good old man made a voyage 
to Lycia, to see Sophronius, and scatter flowers 
on the tomb of Alenus. It was his earnest wish 
that his own ashes should be placed near those 
of his generous master. As soon as the spring 
returned, Sophronius began to walk along the 
sea-shore, watching the arrival of his venerable 
friend, who usually came at that season. In vain 
he urged him to try the dangerous sea no more, 
but to take up his abode in Lycia. The old 
man had become attached to his nephews and 
nieces, and he felt that he had duties to perform 
at Clazomene. 

One year, as Sophronius watched anxiously 
for the expected vessel from Ionia, he saw the 
sails spreading in the wind, and hastened to 
meet his generous benefactor. But, alas! they 
brought only the silver urn, which contained his 
ashes! With many tears, the young man 
placed it in the tomb of his fathers. Perfumes 
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were burned, and plentiful libations of milk and 
honey, and wine, were poured upon the ground, 
according to the custom of those times. An 
annual festival was kept; during which, young 
girls and boys, wearing white linen robes, and 
crowned with garlands, sang the virtuous deeds 
of Alenus and Aristonaéus, and covered their 
monument with flowers. 


WILLIAM PETERSON, 
THE BRAVE AND GOOD BOY. 

Wititam Peterson, is the son of poor 
parents, who live in Mercer Street, New York. 
His mother is a wash-woman, and his father saws 
wood. They had five little children to support; 
and Mr Peterson was in feeble health. Wil- 
liam was the oldest child, and being an indus- 
trious good boy, his parents placed their chief 
dependence upon him. Very often when his 
mother came home from her daily toil, he would 
greet her with the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
when I am a man, you sha’n’t be obliged to 
work so hard.” 

William had a great natural taste for drawing ; 
and although he never had any opportunities to 
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cultivate this talent, some specimens of his skill 
are said to have been very beautiful. 

Last December, a number of lads and boys 
were skating on Stuyvesant Pond in the vicinity 
of New York. The ice broke, and several of 
them fell in. The bystanders stood alarmed, 
and uncertain what to do. William Peterson 
saw the danger, and being a swift skater, darted 
to the spot. Without stopping to take off his 
skates, he plunged into the water, and brought 
out two of the boys, who were nearly drowned, 
Having delivered them in safety to their terri- 
fied companions, he courageously exclaimed, 
“Never fear—I’ll save them all,” and again 
he dived into the cold waters. He came up 
with another of the drowning lads in his arms ; 
but he missed the opening in the ice; and when 
he was found, he was dead. 

One of the boys who were saved, was the son of 
David B. Ogden, of New York ; I do not know 
the name of the other. 

The skaters were all white boys. William 
Peterson was a colored boy. 

After reading this true anecdote, I believe no 
generous-minded white children, will be tempted 
to speak unkindly, or uncivilly, to people whom _ 
God has made of a color different from their own. 
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MORE ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


THE most generous exploit I ever knew a 
dog to do, was in defence of a poor cat. Some 
cruel boys were tormenting the helpless crea- 
ture, by plunging her into a ditch, and then 
pulling her out bya string. The dog, who it 
seems was more noble in his disposition than 
the boys, witnessed this scene with indignation. 
Being a powerful animal, he soon drove the tor- 
mentors away, and took pussy under his protec- 
tion. He then trotted off home; looking back 


f every few seconds, to see that the cat was 
- following him in safety. When she appeared 
to hesitate about going further, he stopped to 
coax her along. Having conducted her home 
in this way, he brought some bones from his 
platter, and laid them before her, while he gen- 
tly licked the wet and mud from her fur. 


An officer, who had occasion to pass one of 
the bridges in Paris, had his well-polished boots 
soiled by a poodle dog rubbing against them. 
He went toa man stationed at the end of the 
bridge, and had them cleaned. Not long after, 
the same circumstance occurred again, at the 
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same place. His curiosity was excited, and he 
watched the dog. He saw him roll himself in 
the mud of the river, and then watch for a 
person with well-polished boots, against which 
he contrived to rub himself. Finding the shoe- 
black was the owner of the dog, he taxed him 
with the artifice. The man, after some hesita- 
tion, confessed that he had trained the dog to 
this trick, in order to obtain customers. The 
officer, being struck with the animal’s sagacity, 
gave a high price for him, and carried him to | 
England. The poodle, contrived to make his es- 
cape; and not long after was seen with his old 
master, following his trade on the bridge. 


A soldier in the Italian regiment of the Veliti 
of the guards, had, when at Milan, a dog that 
was much attached to him, following him to all 
his various military duties, and invariably mount- 
ing guard with him, and sharing his sentry-box, 
whenever he stood sentry at the gate of the vice- 
regal palace. 

In 1812, at the time of the disastrous Russian 
campaign, among the numerous regiments com- 
posing the fine Italian army that marched with 
the Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, went 
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the Veliti, and with them the master of the dog. 
Tofino, who was already well known to the 
soldiers, marched after his master, and crossing 
the Alps and traversing a great portion of the 
European continent (having been present at 
several battles where the Veliti were engaged,) 
finally arrived at Moscow. When the armies of 
Bonaparte were obliged to withdraw from that 
capital, ‘Tofino still followed his master, and 
went through all the horrors of that memorable 
retreat. He was at the murderous battle of 
Malorajoshlewitz, where the IJtalians behaved 
The Vice- 
roy’s Veliti, though they had suffered tremen- 


gallantly and suffered great loss. 


dously, had still the consistence and appearance 
of a regiment when they reached the Berezina; 
but on the fatal passage of that river, where so 
many thousands perished, they lost more than 
half of their remaining men, and the master of 
poor ‘Tofino was among the number. After 
that passage there was no order preserved in 
the retreat; the fragments of the Veliti were 
mixed up with the fragments of other regiments, 
and all went on in fearful confusion. Tofino, 
however, who had crossed the river in safety, 
and had lingered some time on the bank, barking 
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and moaning as though he missed somebody, 
was soon after seen trotting after the Veliti; 
and so he continued to be seen, day after day 
and week after week, keeping up with the re- 
treating soldiery, and always close to those who 
wore the uniform of his unfortunate master.— 
The circumstance naturally made an impression 
on the men; and some of his master’s com- 
rades, in the midst of their own miseries and 
privations, attended to the wants of the dog, who 
showed such fidelity to the regiment. But in 
spite of these cares and their caresses, Tofino 
would never exclusively attach himself to any 
one man; on the contrary, he always looked 
out for the greatest number of the Veliti, and 
where they went he followed, regardless of the 
individuals who would have retained him by 
their particular kindness. In this manner, from 
Moscow he reached Wilna, then traversing the 
rest of Lithuania and Poland, the Kingdom of 
Prussia, a part of Saxony, the States of the 
Confederacy of the Rhine, Bavaria, the Tyrol, 
and the Alps — in short, after having performed 
a journey of more than two thousand five hun- 
dred English miles, Tofino again entered Milian 
in the summer of 1813, in the rear of a small 
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body of the Veliti. How this poor Italian dog 
had travelled through regions and crossed 
freezing rivers, where the very horses of the 
country had died, was a marvel to all who wit- 
nessed the tragical retreat. 

As soon as he was within the walls of Milan, 
Tofino went straight tothe barracks, which the 
Veliti had occupied, and after waiting there 
some time, he trotted to the sentry-box by the 
palace gate, where he had so often mounted 
guard with his master —and he never more 
moved a hundred yards from it! The first two 
or three days he was heard to how] and moan ; 
but this sad mood past, and he occupied his cor- 
ner in the sentry-box in silence. ‘The interest- 
ing anecdote reached the ears of the Viceroy 
Beauharnais, who ordered that poor Tofino 
should be kindly treated, and well fed, and con- 
sidered as a pensioner of the state. But there 
was no need for these orders — the whole army, 
the whole population of Milan, regarded the dog 
almost as a sacred animal, and were accustomed 
to show him to all strangers, as one of the won- 
ders and ornaments of the city. 

In 1814, when the French were driven out of 
Italy, ‘Tofino fell, with all Lombardy and the 
7 
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States of Venice, into the power of the Austri- 
ans, who treated the dog as kindly as ever; 
he still occupied his corner of the sentry-box, 
and was feasted and pointed out to travellers. 
Tofino lived several months under the regime 
of the house of Austria, and then died, full 
of honors, and deeply regretted by the Mi- 
lanese. 

Tofino had nothing striking in his outward 
appearance —he could not even pretend to 
purity of blood or descent, for he was a mongrel ; 
rough-haired, clumsily made, and about the size 
of common terriers. 


In London there is a dog well known by the 
name of “ The Fireman’s Dog ;” because he is 
always sure to be present at all the fires far and 
near. He always sets off upon the first alarm 
of the bells, and never quits the scene of com- 
motion until the last fireman has departed. He 
belongs to no particular master, and has no per- 
manent home; but he seems to {eel an interest 
in each and every member of the fire department. 


It is supposed that he acquired this singular 
habit by the frequent caresses of the firemen, 
who often passed over the bridge, on which he 
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was accustomed to take up his quarters for the 
night. 


Homer tells us that when Ulysses returned 
from his long absence, so much altered by time 
and suffering, his dog was the only one of his 
household that knew him. 


N, Cowper has written some pretty verses about 
his spaniel dog, Beau, and the water-lily. The 
poet, in one of his rambles, tried to get a water- 
lily, but gave it up from inability to reach it 
with his cane. Beau looked very wistfully at his 
master during this proceeding ; and when they 
returned, some time after by the same pond, he 
jumped in, snapped off the lily with his mouth, 
and laid it at his master’s feet. 


hel premes 


Lord Byron wrote a long epitaph upon his 
| — Newfoundland dog, called Boatswain, which he 

| caused to be inscribed upon a pedestal in the 
} garden of Newstead Abbey. 


t A French officer, who was long a Spanish 
" prisoner of war, amused his solitary hours in , 
a teaching a sagacious dog,to whom he was much |} 
., attached. ‘This dog would go to the market 


with money in his mouth, to purchase meat, 
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fish, &c. for his master. As soon as the pro- 
visions were given to him, if the quantity was 
such as his master ordered, he would take it, put 
it in a basket, and run eagerly home; but if 
they attempted to cheat him in the weight, he 
would snap and growl, and refuse to lay down 
his money. Once, when his master attempted 
to escape by swimming, this dog siezed his hat 
and held it above water, while he swam in a 
different direction, so as to deceive those who 
were in pursuit of the prisoner. ‘This wonder- 
ful animal had learned to hold a pen in his paw, 
and copy several written words, when the igno- 
rant Spanish monks caused him to be put to 
death under the pretence that he dealt in witch- 
craft. 


Mr Laing, who resided near Uphall, in Great 
Britain, had a terrier dog, which was remarka- 
bly sagacious. Mrs Laing once lent a white 
petticoat to a neighbor, to attend a christening. 
When the woman took the borrowed article, 
the dog followed her. He attended her even to 
the cliristening, and jumped upon her several 
times ; nor did he lose sight of her, till the pet- 
ticoat was returned to its owner. 
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There is now in the possession of Mr Cross, 
of the White Hart Inn, Wilcombe, a dog of 
the French poodle breed, whose sagacity and 
intelligence are such as to rival the most supe- 
rior faculty inman. He will take any specific 
sum of money from the till, which he will open 
and shut himself; and will fetch and replace 
any article that he is desired, from any drawer or 
cupboard, which he will open and close himself; 
he will bring an ottoman and place it in the most 
proper position for his mistress’ feet, with great 
politeness, and much thoughtful examination ; 
he will put boots, shoes, and other litters, out of 
sight upon the slightest bidding, and with a 
rapidity of movement that would put any do- 
mestic to the blush. It is worthy of notice that 
Philip is not quite twelve months old, and that 
he has acquired all his knowledge and useful- 
ness without a beating. 


There was once a learned dog exhibited in 
many cities, that could spell any name proposed 
to him, tell the capitals of all countries, and 
answer the most difficult questions in arithme- 
tic. The way he did it, was by putting his paw 
on figures, or letters on the floor ; if you wished 
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it, he would bring them and lay them at your 
feet. When asked how many arches there were 
in Westminster bridge, he put his paw on 15; 
and when asked how many there were in the 
Pontus Euxinus, he touched a cypher, to show 
that there were none. A lawyer disputed with 
him, because he said a man who died at twelve 
o'clock might sometimes be the heir of a man 
who died at half after twelve ; and the dog 
proved that this might be the case if one died 
at London and the other at Vienna, because it 
was not noon at the same time in those two 
places. 

It was ascertained that the dog was directed 
what to touch, by means of moving levers under 
the carpet. He was so well trained to touch 
the card next to him, when he felt the levers 
move, and to Say yes or no, by a motion of his 
head, according to the tone of his master’s voice, 
that he was never once known to make a mis- 
take. 


The Greenland and Iceland dogs are of great 
value to the inhabitants of those cold regions. 
The Greenlanders feed on dogs, use their skins 
for dresses, and harness them to sledges to draw 
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heavy loads over the snow. These dogs are 
very sagacious about the weather. They fore- 
warn their master of an approaching storm, by 
skipping and yelling, and very often discover a 
shelter among the rocks unknown to the travel- 
ler. When about to ford a stream, its depth 
may be calculated by the behaviour of the dogs, 
who how] piteously if it be too deep for safety. 
The dogs in the Polar regions do not bark like 
other dogs, but make a howling noise. Some 
species do not bark at all. 


‘The Madagascar dogs, when they wish to 
cross a river, go some distance above the place 
where they intend to cross, and bark until they 
think they have attracted all the crocodiles to- 
wards them; then run back, and go over in 
safety. 


In Lisbon great numbers of dogs roam through 
the streets without masters. As their subsist- 
ence depends principally upon the bones and 
refuse food thrown out of doors, they are often 
miserably lean and forlorn in their appearance. 
These poor creatures, thus neglected by human 
beings, mutually assist and defend each other. 
Should a traveller throw a stone at one of them, 
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they straightway collect from all quarters, some- 
times to the number of thirty or forty, and rush 
upon the offender, with as much ferocity as if 
each of them had been attacked. 


The streets of Constantinople are likewise 
filled with homeless dogs, whose appearance is 
something between a wolf and a jackal. It isa 
remarkable fact that not one of these dogs was 
ever known to go mad. They are troublesome to 
travellers, being always under foot ; but like the 
Lisbon dogs they are very useful scavengers, to 
pick up all eatables that are thrown into the streets. 
The necessities of their condition have taught 
them one very singular habit. They actually 
divide Constantinople and its suburbs into sep- 
arate districts, or walks, each of which be- 
longs to a peculiar set of dogs; and should any 
individual go beyond his boundary, he would 
certainly be torn in pieces by the dogs on whose 
premises he intruded. ‘The ani. *!s are so well 
aware of this, that a hungry «a» cannot be 
tempted beyond his own district, even by a 
savory bone of roast meat. 

Mr Slade, in his Travels in Turkey, speaks 
of one of these wild, ragged dogs, which he fed 
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and caressed until he was fat, sleek, and well- 
conditioned in his appearance, and quite grate- 
ful and affectionate in his manners. As soon 
as his friend approached he began to caper and 
fawn upon him; but he never would follow, in 
any direction, beyond a certain boundary. — 
When he came to the end of his prescribed 
limits, he would stop, wag his tail, and look 
earnestly after his patron; and then he would 
return sadly to his accustomed post. Once, 
when very hungry, the sight of food did tempt 
him about twenty vards beyond his own dis- 
trict; but he instantly recollected himself, and 
scampered back for dear life. 


“ Tuttle girls should be seen, and not heard.’ 


“ What have they been doing in the House 
today ?”’ said a gentleman to a member of the 
House of Representatives. ‘‘Z have made a 
bag and a handkerchief!” answered little Mary, 
with a smile that showed how important she 
considered the performance. 
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THE LOST CHILD, 
A DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 
BY MISS L. BANCROFT. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr Gordon. 


Thomas, his son, aged twelve. 

Charles, his nephew, aged fourteen. 
Edward, brother to Charles, aged eleven. 
Dick, Landlady’s son. 


Mrs Gordon. 

Eleanor, her daughter, aged sixteen. 
Mary, her daughter, aged fourteen. 
Clara, her daughter, aged six. 

Ann Somers, Mrs Gordon’s niece. 
Landlady. 

Betsey, her daughter. 


SCENE—A PARLOR. 

Mr G. — Get your hats and bonnets, children. 
It is time we were on our way to Landon. 
(Exeunt children, all but Clara.) 

Clara. — And I too! I will get my bonnet; 
for I want to go. 

Mr G'.— No, no, my dear, I cannot take you. 
When you are older, you may perhaps see one 
of these foolish exhibitions. (zit Mr G.) 

Clara. — Oh dear! I wonder what we are 
ever little girls for! There he is, going to the 
carriage. Papa, papa; stop, stop. (Lzit Clara, 


running.) 
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SCENE — AN ARBOR IN THE GARDEN. 
Mrs Gordon, Eleanor, and Clara, at work. 


Eleanor. — What a fine day the children 
have for their ride! How beautifully clear the 
sky is! And the smell of the new-mown hay 
is delightful. 

Mrs. G.— And what picture can equal the 
scene that is stretched out in loveliness before 
us? Could a painter give us, in all their beauty, 
yonder mountain, with its barren summit so 
clearly defined against the cloudless sky ; that 
wood, with its dense mass of foliage, of every 
shade, from the sombre green of the pine, to the 
glossy leaves of the birch; the river flowing in 
tranquil majesty through the rich meadows? 
No, truly, the architect was divine, and his seal 
is on his works. 

Eleanor. — lam glad that I live in the coun- 
try, surrounded by the speaking testimonies of 
my Maker’s love. Brick walls would speak to 
me only of men; but the simplest flower I culti- 
vate, can tell me much of the wonderful wis- 
dom and goodness of God. 

Clara. —1 wonder if little girls in the city 
have to stay at home, and sew all day, when 
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their older brothers and sisters have gone on a 
party of pleasure? 

Mrs G.— Little girls in the city, if they act 
wisely, are guided by the judgment of their 
parents. 

Clara.— There! now my needle is bent 
double; and my thread is all in knots! Mamma, 
don’t you think it is too warm to sew? 

Mrs G.— Your sister and I do not find it so; 
but let me look at your work. (Clara carries her 
work to her mother.) You have done quite a 
Jong piece, and very neatly too. If you wish, 
you may put up your needle-work; but what 
will you do, the rest of this long morning ? 

Clara. — {1 don’t know, I am sure. I wish 
papa had taken me to Landon with him, 
Mamma, is it true that Thomas is to have a 
crown on his head, and a— a—a— Sister 
Eleanor, what is that thing which King John 
has in his hand, in the picture cousin Charles 


gave you? 
Eleanor. — A sceptre, I suppose you mean. 
Clara. — And a sceptre in his hand, and a 


great purple mantle on his shoulders, mamma? 
Mrs G. — Yes, my dear, I believe that is his 
costume for today ; but I hope this sillycustom 
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of closing the examination of the school with a 
theatrical exhibition will soon be ended. 

Clara. — Mamma, the boys kept talking of 
a stage all the time. What did they mean? 
such a stage as papa went to Boston in, last 
summer ! 

Mrs G.—WNo, my dear; and as I cannot 
make you understand what they did mean, you 
had better think of something else. If I were 
sure you knew the way to your cousin Ann’s, 
I would give you a note to carry to her. But I 
am afraid you would lose your way. 

Clara.— Oh! no indeed, mamma, [I shall 
not. Dolet me go! I would rather see cousin 
Ann than anybody, almost, in the whole world. 

Mrs G.— Why do you like your cousin Ann 
soweH? | 

Clara. —She is so kind and obliging ; and 
she always tries so much to make me happy! 
The very last time she was here, she put away 
her own work to dress my doll. 

Mrs G.— Then if you like her because she 
is sweet-tempered and obliging, I hope you will 
try to resemble her. I will send you with my 
note, if you are sure you remember the house, 
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Clara. — Oh yes; I remember it. It has 
pretty honeysuckles round the door. 

Mrs G.— Very well, my dear. I will write 
my note; and Eleanor may prepare you for the 
walk, if she will. 

Clara. — And that you will, I know, sister 
Eleanor ; for you are kind and obliging, too. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE — KITCHEN OF THE LION INN, LANDON. 
Landlady at work. Enter Betsey with a pail of 
water. 

Betsey. — Well, sure, such a sight of com- 
pany, I never see! I counted ten shays and 
three carriages that went by, while I was draw- 
ing this ’ere pail of water. 

Landlady.— And what business, child, had 
you to step and count the shays and carriages? 
Don’t you know we are going to have a world of 
company dine here today? And how can I do 
everything myself? One pair of hands can’t 
be in everything, though they be pretty smart 


ones. There is the table to set in the green 
room. You had better be doing that, than 
counting the shays. 

Betsey. — Oh! ma’am, ma’am, look here! 
Here are one, two shays, and a carriage. If 
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that is not Mr Gordon in it, and Miss Mary 
and — 

Landlady. — (running to the window.) La, 
sure enough! if there ben’é Mr Gordon, and 
litle Thomas and his cousins! Well-a-day, 
who would have thought of their coming! I 
shall have my hands full of business, that’s 
clear — (Goes back to the table.) What do you 
stand staring out at the window for? Didn’t 
I tell you we hadn’t any time tolose? Why 
don’t you go lay the cloth in the green room ? 
(exit Betsy.) Well, if I didn’t keep scolding 
and coaxing, and coaxing and scolding, I wonder 
how much would be done in the Lion Inn to- 
day. Now there’s Betsey, as good a child, and 
as industrious on common occasions, as need 
be; but now, of all days in the year, she must 
be idling about, stopping at all the windows to 
see who ’s coming. (Sound of wheels.) Bless 
me! there goes somebody! Who can it be? 
(runs to the window.) Dear me! that looks 
just like Mr Winslow’s carriage. If I could 
only have seen the horses! Betsey, Betsey ! 
Where can that child be now? Betsey, I say! 


Enter Betsey. 
Do you want me, ma’am ? 
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Landlady. — Whose carriage is that ? 

Betsey. — What carriage, ma’am ? 

Landlady. — Dear me, how stupid you are! 
I mean that are one with the green body, that 
looked just like Mr Winslow’s. 

Betsey. — I did not see it. I was setting the 
table in the green room. 

Landlady.— There now, run about your 
work. You are a very good child; but you 
never seem to have your wits about you at the 
right time. (Exit Betsey.) That even she 
should not have seen that coach, when she has 


seen every other that passed this morning, I 
will be bound to say. But I must go pick the 
fowls. Oh dear! what would become of the 
Lion Inn, if it wasn’t forme! (Ezit Lendlady.) 


SCENE — A FRONT VIEW OF A FINE HOUSE COVERED 
WITH HONEYSUCKLE. 


Ann Somers employed in watering a flourishing 
rose-bush. While thus employed Clara enters 
on tiptoe, and taps her on the back. 

Ann — (starting.) Bless me! Who’s that? 
Why Clara, my love, is it you? You little 
rogue ! so you wanted to startle your cousin ? 

Clara.— Ha, ha, ha! how you jumped! 
Just as I did the day Buck sprung on me, when 
he was so glad to get home again. 
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Ann. — Did Eleanor come with you ? 

Clara. — No, indeed, consin ; I came by my- 
self. Papa, and Mary, and the boys are gone 
' to Landon; and I wanted to go—oh! so much! 
But papa could not take me, I am such a little 
girl; and after they were all gone, mamma said 
I might have a holiday, and bring you this note. 

Ann. — (Reads the note.) Do you know 
what this note contains? An invitation to take 
tea with you this afternoon. Shall I go? 

Clara. — That is delightful! You will come, 
wont you? I want to show you my new white 
rabbit. 

Ann. — I certainly shall be most happy to be 
introduced to your rabbit. I think you had 
better dine with me, and return in the cool of 
the day. 

Clara. — No, thank you! Mamma told me 
to come directly home; and I must obey her, 
you know. So I'll just stop 2 moment, and 
then bid you good bye. 


SCENE — A ROAD — NO HOUSES IN VIEW—A NARROW 
STREAM WITH A BRIDGE THROWN ACROSS, 


Clara sitting on the bridge, crying. 


Clara. —Oh! what will become of me? 
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What shall Ido? I have lost my way now, I 
know I have; for there is no bridge like this 
near our house. How I wish I had told cousin 
Ann I was not sure I could find my way home! 
What will mamma say at my staying so long? 
(Begins to cry again.) Oh! oh! oh! Perhaps 
I shall never see mamma again, or papa, or sister 


Eleanor, or anybody. I can never find my way 
home again; and perhaps the little robin red- 
breasts will come and cover me with leaves, as 
they did the children in the woods. (Cries again 
more violently.) I shall never see Mary, or 
Thomas, or anybody, again! Poor mamma! 
how she will cry about me! Oh! papa, if you 
could only find me! Papa! papa! what shall 
Ido? I must not sit here; I must try to find 
my way home! If I could only see some one 
to tell me how to go. There goes a little bird 
home to his nest! I wonder how he knows the 
way. Mamma says God teaches him; and 
she says he will take care of all good little chil- 
dren and make them happy. If I could only 
get home, I am sure I would try to be good all 
my life. (Cries again.) Oh! papa, sha’n’t I 
ever see you again? But | must try to find my 
way. PerhapsI shall meet some one, who can 
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show me which way to go. There are papa, 
and Mary, and Thomas, all at the exhibition, so 
happy; but they don’t know where | am, nor 
how bad I feel. (Exit.) 


SCENE—AVIEW OF THE LION INN. 


Betsey standing at the door. 


Betsey. — Well! if this is not the pleasantest 
day in all the year, to me! I love to see every- 
body going by, looking so happy! If I could 
only have done as I pleased, I would have put 
on my best gown, and my bonnet with the flow- 
ers in it, and I’d have gone to the exhibition, 
too. But mother would not let me. Oh dear! 
(Clara enters and walks slowly by the Inn, look- 
ing irresolutely at Betsey.) There is a little 
girl, now! I wonder where she is going. How 
neatly she is dressed! (Clara returns slowly, 
still looking at Betsey.) 

Clara — aside. Oh! if I dared, I would ask 
her to give me some water, and tell me where I 
am. 

Betsey — aside. How tired and hot the little 
thing looks! Where can her friends be, that 
they let her come here all alone ? 
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Clara— aside. How good-natured she looks! 
I have a great mind to speak to her. 

Betsey — aside. She looks as if she wanted 
something. At any rate, I’ll speak to her. 
Little girl, do you want anything, that you keep 
passing our house ? 

Clara. — Yes, thank you, ma’am, I wish you 
would give me aglass of water. I have walked 
very far today, and am very tired and thirsty. 

Betsey. — Oh! you shall have it, ard wel- 
come. So come in and rest yourself, and tell 
me how far you have walked, and where you are 
going, and what your name is, and all about it. 
(Clara hekitates.) Oh! do come in; my mother 
is very kind to everybody, and she will be very 
glad to see you. Come, my dear. Exeunt. 


SCENE — KITCHEN OF THE LION INN, 


Landlady at work. Dick turning the spit. 


Now what shall I do! Here are the best 
chicken pies I ever made, all spoiled in the 
baking by Betsey’s carelessness. They are 
burnt to a cinder — black as a coal, I am sure ; 
and all because she forgot to watch them after 
they were put into the oven, but must be 
looking after the company that passed. And 
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here are all the folks coming from the exhibition, 
and they will be calling for their dinners, and 
what shall I give them? ‘The chickens —ha! 
ha! ha! that ever I should call our old hens 
chickens! But they are all that can be had 
here for chickens, today, I guess, good, bad or 
indifferent. And they may be thankful to get 
them; for they will be cooked well; though I say 
rt, that should not say it. There isn’t anybody 
hereabouts can roast a fowl better than I can. 
So everybody says that ever ate a roast fowl at 
the Lion Inn. And then there’s the boiled 
lamb. What is better than boiled lamb with good 
vegetables? Well, I must say, —though the 
chicken pies are baked to a cinder, and the lamb 
is, it may be, a Jeetle tough, and the fowls are 
rather old, and the beans wont be boiled thor- 
oughly, because that careless Betsey forgot to 
put them on the fire, — nobody need complain, 
that gets his dinner at the Lion Inn today. He 
might go further and fare worse. (Somebody 
calls without, ‘“‘ Landlady, Landlady!”) There 
now, I should like to know why they call me. 
Everybody wants the landlady. Run, Dick, and 
see if you wont answer. (Exit Dick.) Where 


can Betsey be now?. She ought to be here to ~ 
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turn that spit, and baste the meat. ‘The only 
thing I have got out of her, this livelong morn- 
ing, is the setting of the table in the green room. 
(Enter Betsey, followed by Clara) Well, child, 
what have you been doing these last two hours, 
I should like to know? 

Betsey. — Mother, mother, here is the strang- 
est thing! Here is a little girl vaat has lost 
her way, and is very tired, and does not know 
what to do. Sit down, dear, sit down; and [ 
will bring you some water. 

Landlady — aside, looking at Clara. If she 
is not the very image of Mr Gordon! His pic- 
ture, as a body may say. So, child, you have 
lost your way ? 

Clara — sobbing. Yes, ma’am; and if you 
would be so good as to tell me how to get home. 

Landlady.—1 guess you are Mr Gordon’s 
little girl. You are the very picture of him. I 
never saw two peas more alike. Do you know 
where you are ? 

Clara — bursting into tears. No, indeed, 
ma’am, I don’t ; and if— 

Landlady.— Bless your little heart! don’t 
cry —there now, don’t. You are close by your 
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pa’, dear; and if you’ll only dry up your eyes 
and smile, I will send Dick right after him. 
Clara. — Close by papa! Oh! how glad I 
am! then I shall see him, and mamma, and the 
children again. But do tell me what time it is; 
mamma said I must get home before one. 
Landlady. —He! he! he! beforeone? Did 
I ever hear the like o’ that? It does beat all, 
what ignorant things children are! It is after 
two, child; and I guess you are hungry, as well 
as dry ? 
Clara. —I am very hungry; but I should 
not mind that, if I could only see papa. 
Landlady. — Well, cheer up, darling, and 
you shall see your pa’. Come, here is a slice of 


bread and butter; and whilst you are eating that, . /¥) 


Dick shall run to the academy and tell him you 
are here. (Clara rises and attempts to cross the 
room, but falls from fatigue.) Poor little dear! 
she is entirely knocked up, as a body may say ; 
and well she may be. Seven long miles, in the 
middle of this hot day! Here, Betsey, bring 
the bread and some milk, and I will carry her 
into the bedroom. Poor little soul! I pity you, 
so I do, as if you were my own. You shall go 
to sleep; and I daresay your pa’ will get here 
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before you wake. So don’t cry, my little lamb, 
don’t. It will break my heart, to see you take 
on so. 


SCENE — A ROOM IN THE ACADEMY. 


Mr Gordon, writing. Mary, Charles, Edward 
and Thomas. 

Charles. — Give you joy, Ned, of your splen- 

did performance! I particularly admire your 
new reading of the passage — 


“ My name is Norval on the Grampian Hills.” 


Permit me to ask, gentle shepherd, what your 
name is when not on the Grampian Hills ? 

_ Edward. — Most learned critic ! it is Edward, 
and your younger brother. 

Mary. — How could you, Tom, be so awk- 
ward in your royal robes? You swung your 
sceptre up and down, as though it were your 
bat ; and you held your head so stiff, as if you 
feared your crown would slip off. 

Charles. — Mary, it is unfair to insult a de- 
posed monarch. 

Thomas. — More glad was I to lay down my 
crown and sceptre, than Cesar could have been 
to take them up! I will never be engaged im 
such foolery again. 
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Charles. — And how does your imperial High- 
ness propose to fill up your time in your retire- 
ment? Will you, like your great predecessor, 
Dioclesian, devote yourself to the cultivation of 
cabbages? Come, Tom,I’ll lay you any wager 
you please, you can’t tell when Dioclesian 
flourished, whether before or after the Christian 
era? 

Mary. — “‘ Nobody shall scold my son Bob 
but myself,” seems to be your motto, Charles. 
Did you not just tell me it was unfair to insult 
the fallen ? 

Enter Dick, panting and breathless. 

Dick. —I beg pardon, but I want to know 
where Mr Gordon is! I am in a monstrous hurry 
to see him. 

Mr G.— (rising and coming forward.) Here — 
I am, my good fellow; what do you want of me? 

Dick. — Oh! sir, I want you to come straight 
down to our house with me. Now, sir — this 
very minute — for, poor little soul, she does cry 
and take on so! 

Mr G.— Who cries? and where is your 
house ? 

Dick. — La now ! don’t you know our house ? 

9 
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the great Lion Inn? That ever you should not 
have heard of it! 

Mr G.— (smiling.) Don’t be alarmed. I 
have heard much of the Lion Inn; but I did 
not know it was your house. Why am I to go 
there in such haste ? 

Dick. —Why, sir, have I not told you already 
that your little daughter has lost her way, and is 
at our house how ? 


Mary, 
Charles, \ (springing forward.) Clara, did 


Thomas, you say? Our Clara? 
Edward, 


Dick. — Yes, that is her pretty name ; though 
somehow it slips right out of my mind, as soon 
as I have heard it. 

Mr G.—It can’t be true! She was never 
half a mile from home in her life. Charles, I 
have business which I must finish before I can 
leave Landon ; but do you go with him and as- 
certain the truth of this strange story. 

Thomas. — And i will go, too. 

Edward. — And I. 

Wick, — Come, come quick, do. She will be 
so glad to see you. (Runs out, followed by the 
boys.) 
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SCENE — CHAMBER IN THE LION INN. 
Clara lying on the bed. 


How kind and good this old woman is to me! 
I wish I could thank her; but every time I try, 
the tears come into my eyes, and something in 
my throat chokes me—I can’t say a word to 
her. If papa would only come, I would get him 
to thank her for me. How I wish I could do 
something for her! There is nothing sucha 
little girl as I could do; but there is that good 
Betsey! If she had not spoken so pleasantly, I 
should not be lying on this bed now. Lettme 
think — can’t I do something for her? I will 
ask mamma, the moment I get home. To think 
that I shall see her again! and the robin red- 
breasts wont have to cover me with the leaves. 
Why don’t papa come? I wish he would come 
quick. There is one thing I shall remember 
after today, and that is to speak the truth, and 
the whole truth, as papa says. If I had only 
told mamma I was not quite sure I knew the way, 
I should not have been lost. Who is coming? 
Is it papa ? 

Enter Landlady, followed by the boys. 


Charles, 
Edward, It is Clara! It is Clara! 
Thomas. } A - 
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Clara. — Thomas, Thomas! Is it you, broth- 
er Thomas? Oh! cousin Charles, I have lost 
my way, and I don’t know how to get back to 
mamma. - 

Charles. — But we will carry youtoher. Poor 
little thing, how your hand shakes! 

Clara. — Where is papa? Wont he come to 
take me home? 

Thomas. — He is at the academy, now, and 
could not leave at present; but you shall go to 
him. Get your bonnet. 

Landlady.— No suchthing. She can’t walk 
so far. Lie still, dear; that’s a good child — 
and wait till your papa can come. 

Thomas. — If she cannot walk, we can carry 
her. She shall go, if she wishes to. She is my 
sister, and shall do as she pleases. 

Charles, — Clara, it is a long way to the 
academy ; and it may make you ill to go out 
again in the middle of this warm day. Wait 
patiently with this good woman, and we will 
hurry back to tell uncle that his little pet is here. 
He will come immediately to take you home. 

Landlady.— You are a sensible-spoken boy, 
I will say. Now, Clara, do you be a sensible 
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little girl, and take his advice —that is all I 
have to say to you. 

Clara. — Well, cousin Charles, if you will 
run every step of the way, I will stop here; 
only you must go quick. 

Charles — (kisses her.) Yes, indeed! my 
dear, I will go very quickly. [Ezeunt the boys. 
Enter Mr Gordon, suddenly. 

Clara. — Papa, papa, oh! dear papa! (bursts 
into tears.) 

Mr G.—My poor child! How came you 
here ? 

Clara — (clinging round his neck and hiding 
her head on his shoulder.) Don’t ask me, papa; 
only take me home, and I will always speak the 
whole truth. Only take me home, and I will 
be a good girl. 

Mr G.— The carriage is at the door, and 
we will go instantly. (Jo the landlady.) My 


good woman, I cannot stop now to thank you, 


for your kindness to this poor little one, for I 
am anxious about my wife. She must have 
suffered a great deal from the absence of this 
child. But be assured I shall take an early 


opportunity to convince you of our gratitude. 
Q* . 
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Farewell, ma’am. Clara, bid the landlady good- 
bye. (Clara kisses her, but tries in vain to speak.) 
Exeunt. 
Landlady. — I can’t be thankful enough that 
Betsey was standing at that door, instead of 
being at work. And after all it was very natu- 
ral she should wish to see all that was going on 
—I did at her age. Young folks will be young 
folks. Exit. 


SCENE— MRS GORDON’S PARLOR. 
Mrs Gordon and Eleanor. 


Mrs G.—’Tis past three, and Clara has not 
yet returned! I am very anxious about her; 
some accident must have befallen her. 

Eleanor.— What danger could she have 
encountered, dear mother? Her path leads 
through no wood for her to get bewildered in ; 
there are no rivers for her to tumble in, or rocks 
to fall from. 

Mrs G.— But why does she not come? I 
enjoined upon her to return before dinner ; and 
still she is absent, though generally so obedient. 

Eleanor.— Surely, mother, you are need- 
Jessly alarmed. Clara is usually obedient, but 
she is amere child. What can you expect from 
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a girl of six years old? Ann asked her to stay 
and dine with her, I suppose, and she joyfully 
consented. 

Mrs G. — This may be true, love ; but I shall 
not feel easy till 1 see her. I did very wrong 
to send her. 

Eleanor. —I1 dare say you will presently see 
her skipping into the room, followed by Ann. 

Mrs G.—I hope you will prove to be in the 
right, Eleanor; but hark, surely I heard a step. 
(Enter Ann.) Ann! and alone! Where is 
my child? 

Ann. — My dear aunt, you terrifyme! What 
has happened ? 

Mrs G.— Tell me, my dear, tell me where is 
my child? ; 

Ann, — Clara, do you mean? Is she not 
here? 

Eleanor. — Did she not dine with you ? 

Ann. — No, she left me almost ow 
after giving me the note. 

Eleanor. — Then she is lost! (Mrs G. grows 
faint.) Mother, dear mother! what shall we 
do? Some water, Ann, quick! Mother, mother, 
command yourself, indeed you must. Oh! that 
my father was at home ! 
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Mrs G.— Eleanor, I cannot think. What 
must we do? My darling, who knows in what 
distress you may now be ? 

Eleanor,— Let us see you calm, my dear 
mother ; and Ann and I will go in pursuit of her. 

Mrs G.— My sweet child, how could I trust 
you from my side! 

Ann. — Hark, hark! Surely that is the sound 
of wheels (runs to the window.) Yes, here is the 
carriage ! Now uncle can assist us! There are 
Mary, and Charles, and — bless me! can it be? 
Yes, joy! joy! itis Clara! Aunt, look! look! 
here she is ! 

Enter Mr Gordon with Clara— Mary and the 
boys follow. 

Mrs G.— Clara! my child, my child, do I 
see you once more? (Catches her in her arms, 
and presses her to her bosom.) 

Clara— ( flinging her arms round her moth- 
er’s neck, and sobbing.) Mamma, never let me 
go away from you again — don’t, mamma. 

Mrs G.— Little did I realize how dear you 
are to me, my precious one. 

Clara. — There is a good woman in Landon, 
mamma, who was so kind tome! Will you go 
see her; and may | make Betsey a present ? 
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Mr G.— Now that we are all together again, 
I wish to be informed how this strange accident 
happened. Will you, my love, explain ? 

Mrs G.— All that I can, I will. After you 
left us ; 

Clara. — Stop, mamma, let me tell. Mamma 
asked me if I knew the way to cousin Ann’s ; 
and said I might carry a note to her, if 1 did. 
And I said I did, when I was not quite sure. 
So she gave me the note, and I carried it to 
cousin Ann; but coming home, there were so 
many carriages, and horses, and people passing, 
1 did not know which way to go, and I took a 
wrong turn. Mamma, you don’t know how I 
cried, when I came to that little bridge! I 
never expected to see you again! 


Mr G. — It seems, my dear, that the events 


of the day have taught you a useful lesson. If 
you have learned from it never to conceal the 
slightest misgivings of your heart from your 
good mother, we may truly say that some good 
has grown out of the foolish custom of having 
annually a Landon exhibition.* 


*This drama is founded on an occurrence which ac- 
tually took place in a town not far from Boston. 
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TROUBLE, IMAGINARY AND REAL. 


THE pouting lip and tearful eye, 
The heightened color — rising sigh, 
The toast aud coffee thrust away, 
With little Mary’s roguish play, 
Too plainly tells in Laura’s breast 
Ill humor reigns, a hateful guest. 


Her sister soothed the petted child, 
And kindly talked, and sweetly smiled; 
But nought would do, she scarce could bear 
The waving of her own dark hair. 
“What ails thee, love ?’”’ her mother said, 
And Laura raised her drooping head. 
“ The coffee ’s weak ; the bread is old ; 
And then the morning ’s bitter cold ; 
The fire don’t burn —” “ Enough, my dear, 
No doubt such troubles claim a tear. 
Now listen to a touching tale, 
”T will make hearts ache, and cheeks grow pale ; 
Then learn, with patient mind, to bear 
Your trifling griefs, your lighter care. 
”T was yester morn a hapless child, 
With tatter’d garments, features mild, 
And look imploring, crossed my way— 
‘Ah! listen, gentle lady, pray, 
For charity. My father’s dead ; 
My mother helpless lies in bed ; 
Her babe, that sickened yesterday, 
Early this morning went away. 
It died, my wretched mother said, 
Of want — she has no bread — 
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No fire—’ she left the tale half told, 

And shiver’d — she was icy cold. 

The chilling snow her bare feet press’d 

The piercing wind blew o’er her breast, 

She had no cloak to wrap her form, 

And shield it from the driving storm. 

She led the way ; I followed, where 

Not one pure breath of heaven’s blest air, 
E’er wanders o’er the noisome room, 

Or cheerful ray of sunlight breaks the gloom. 
The mother’s circling arms her infant press’d, 
They both had found their last, long, quiet rest.” 


Stockbridge. 


FRENCH CHARADE. 
Enrant de l'art et de la nature ; 
Sans prolonger la vie, j’empécher de mourir ; 
Plus je suis vrai, plus je suis imposteur ; 
Et je deviens trop jeune a force de vieillir. 


ENIGMA. 


A gentleman, wishing access to a prison, was asked 
what relation he was to the person imprisoned ; he an- 
swered, “ Brothers and sisters I have none; yet the 
prisoner’s father is my father’s son.” What relation 
was he ? 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Auten & Tickxnor have recently published an 
Abridgement of Good’s Book of Nature, for the use of 
families and schools. ‘The original work has so long 
and so deservedly sustained a high reputation, that it is 
needless to speak of its merits. The abridgement is 
very judiciously made, and the style is altered in sucha 
manner as to render it perfectly adapted to the compre- 
hension of children. The spirit of the book too is good ; 
for it encourages humility and reverence, by acknow- 
fledging that we cannot in this present existence explain 
or understand all the manifestations of Divine wisdom. 
The volume is illustrated with numerous neat engravings. 


It was prepared by Mrs 8. J. Have. 


The same publishers have likewise published The 
Class Book of Anatomy, with numerous plates, intended 
for schools, particularly with reference to Physical 
Education. 

Also, The High School Reader in Prose and Verse, by 
Rev. J. L. Brake. 


